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The New Offensive 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 


N the Student Conferences this 
| summer, and in the colleges and 
universities this coming fall and 
winter there ought to be the greatest 
outpouring of men’s lives for the ser- 
vice of the world that has ever been 
known. It seems likely now that some 
of the special movements that different 
denominations have inaugurated will 
result in great financial success, and 
the real danger is that their financial 
success may outrun the offering of life 
by which those resources can be wisely 
used. It would be a calamity beyond 
all words if these efforts of the Chris- 
tian Church should result only, or pri- 
marily, in a great financial advance. 
Better far to go back to those first 
days when men, penniless and poor, 
having no silver or gold, went out into 
the world with the ability to bid lame 
men to rise up and walk, and with a 
power to cleanse and redeem human 
society. I say again that there ought 
to be here at Northfield and wherever 
men and women gather this summer, 
and in the colleges and universities this 
coming year, the greatest outpouring 
of volunteers for Christian service 
throughout the world that the Christian 
Church has ever seen; and I want to 
speak of just a few reasons why that 
should be. 

The first is that the Student Volun- 
teer Movement has now completed the 
cycle of one generation, and the time 
has come for a new cycle to begin. It 
was just thirty-three years ago, the 
period of one generation, that the 
Student Volunteer Movement began, 
across the river at Mount Hermon. 
One looks back over these years. He 
thinks of all that Wilder and Forman 
by the grace. of God were enabled to 
accomplish, and he wonders who the 
two men, or four men, or six men may 
be on whom God is waiting to lay His 
hand now, that they may do for this 
next generation what the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement did for the last. Its 
motto was “The Evangelization of the 


1 This article was first gives as an address at 
the Northfield Student Conference iast June. 


World in This Generation.” The 
world has not been evangelized in this 
generation, but that is no evidence that 
the motto was a mischosen or an 
illegitimate one. We stand to-night 
where we dare choose bolder mottoes 
even than that. Let me read you just 
these few words from a recent notable 
book: 

“So far from civilization being prac- 
tically unchangeable or only change- 
able through influences operating slowly 
over long periods of time, the world 
can change in a brief space of time. 
Within the life of a single generation 
it can be made to undergo changes so 
profound, so revolutionary, so perma- 
nent, that it would almost appear as if 
human nature itself had been com- 
pletely altered in the interval. There 
is not an existing institution in the 
world of civilized humanity which can- 
not be profoundly modified or altered 
or abolished in a generation. There is 
no form or order of government or of 
the domination of force which cannot 
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be removed out of the world within a 
generation. There is no ideal in con- 
formity with the principles of civiliza- 
tion dreamed of by any dreamer or 
idealist which cannot be realized within 
the lifetime of those around him. There 
is absolutely no aim which civilization 
chooses to set before itself which it 
is not possible for civilization to 
achieve, even to the sweeping away of 
this existing world and the creation of 
a new world in a brief space of time.” 

Those words are not from any re- 
ligious book. They are from one of 
the most striking books written by any 
social scientist or philosopher in recent 
years. We were chided a generation 
ago for setting up the ideal of the 
evangelization of the world in a gen- 
eration. God is calling for men now 
who will set up bolder ideals than that 
and who will go out into this new 
generation—which belongs to you men 
who stand on the threshold and who 
are to be its leaders—with a more 
daring faith, a richer courage, a more 
unhesitating sacrifice, than the men 
knew who thirty-three years ago, over 
there on the other side of the river, 
began this Movement that completes 
one generation to-night. In the name 
of the generation that has done a good 
part of its work, and is going by, we 
call to you men whose work is now 
to begin (and who are coming on after 
us) to pick up this torch and to see that 
during these years that lie just ahead 
of us, where one man rose thirty-three 
years ago a score shall rise to-day. 

In the second place, there should be 
this great uprising this summer and 
this fall and winter because the ex- 
periences of the last three years have 
showed us the validity of the mission- 
ary ideals of sacrifice and of service, 
and the readiness of men’s hearts to 
respond to them. Nobody asked for 
pay in these months that have just 
gone by. Nobody asked for decora- 
tion or for fame. Men did not won- 
der how long they were going to be 
gone, or by what comforts their lives 
might be attended. A great cause 


I 








m, and without an instant’s 
ley rose up and went aiter 


tl call If the ideals of sacrifice and 
f service were valid during the war, 
they are not less valid to-day. And if 
nen are not going to live by them now 
who were willing to live by them then, 
oO not rrave questions rise as to 
hether it was by those ideals that 
men were living then? If they hon- 


estly did what they did because of pure 


ul nselfish devotion to great prin- 
ples, will they cease doing it to-day ? 
If they cease doing it to-day, one 
begins to ask regarding that supposed 
devotion whether it was genuine and 
real or only some spurious thing, the 
weak yielding of the man to social 


coercion, to the contagion of the mass, 
flash of impulse and emotion, 
out steadfast and firm principle of 
consecration. If during those days we 
were ready to do what we were ready 
for the sake of loyalty to truth 
and righteousness ‘and freedom, do not 


to do 


truth and righteousness and freedom 
make the same call and demand to- 
day ? 


How ready in those days men were! 
I was reading the other night what is 
surely one of the most beautiful books 
that the war produced, a little volume 
entitled “An American Soldier,” the 
letters of young Edwin Austin Abbey, 
2d, of Philadelphia, who had finished 
his college course, was an engineer on 
the railroads in Canada when the war 
broke out, and then went out to 
the great struggle—and did not come 
back. You remember the letters are 
written, most of then, to his mother, 
but occasionally there is a graver let- 
ter, addressed to his father. I copied 
out just a bit here and there, beginning 
with the first letter and ending with the 
last 

“Mother, 


hin 


no country or flag can be 
except the United States, but if 
[ could go to this war as a citizen of 
the world, I would pray to be allowed.” 
“My ability” in building a_ bridge 

he had just been given charge of a 
bridge being built on a curve Over a 
river—"My ability will be taxed to 
the utmost, which is the deepest desire 
of my heart.” “If the United States 
declared war and called for volunteers, 
I could leave at once. I am so full of 
this that it drowns out every ambition 
or desire or thought of the future that 
I have I have nothing but a great big 
desire to give myself to help in this 
battle against evil.” “I feel as if I 
could not just go ahead as I have since 
the war started, making plans for my 
own advancement or my own family’s 
welfare.” “TI will do nothing until the 
United States’ course is definitely de- 


cided, but above everything in the 
world I want to go to the war. And I 


you and father to tell me that I 
an govern myself by what knowledge 
ind judgment I have with the surety 
of your confidence in me to do right. 
| think I can manage to serve in some 


want 


way if only you will give me the in- 
spiration of your approval and trust, 
ou and father.” 


“I only hope and pray that we will 


take an active and aggressive share of 


y 
— 


the burden and sacrifice of the other 
nations. I want the young manhood of 
America to be given a chance to prove 
themselves as willing to give them- 
selves for a just cause as they were in 
1861 and as they are now in the other 
nations of the world. Of course we 


know they would, but the call seems 


to have come already.” “Why is the 
United States so slow? I can think 
of nothing but the war. It seems 


immoral to think or plan for anything 
“Remember, Mother, that your 
strength is the mother strength, that 
sacrifices itself for the children and 
the weak. I am your child, but no 
longer a human child with the neces- 
sities of human child:en; and yet, 
Mother, in the greatest way, the spirit- 
ual way, | need you more every day, 
and in that need you are always coming 
and helping me and are always with 
me.” And then in the last of all: 
“Much love, dearest Mother, to you 
and Father, and thank you both for 
making me feel that I can do this with 
your blessing.” 

Again I ask, why for the war, and 
not now for Christ? Why in these 
great hours that have just gone by, and 
why not now (hearing these calls that 


Ise.” 


we have just heard from President 
Bliss from the land of our Lord), 
hearing His call from every land of 


His across the world? With the mem- 
ory of the war and its proof of the 
accessibility of men’s lives to the great 
missionary ideals of service and of 
sacrifice, we are called to see that now 
there is an offering of life that tran- 
scends every offering ever made for 
Christ in years gone by. 

In the third place, it ought to come 
now against the black back- 
ground of the war we see the glory 
and the need of the great constructive, 
creative ministries of peace and of love. 
I believe that the war was a necessity 
and that the price that was paid, colos- 
sal and unimaginable as it was, was 
not too great a price to pay to slay the 
lie against which it was waged. But 
when one thinks of all that it cost and 
of what it might have wrought, those 
eight million lives given to Christ for 
the building of His kingdom, those un- 
counted billions of wealth poured out 
in the great creative ministries of man- 
kind, one’s heart just sinks in horror 
and in fear lest now in these great new 
days Christ cannot get all that the 
great destructive necessities of war 
called out in limitless abandon. It was 
needful to do that; but what has it 
done for us? It has not brought us 
You cannot sign a peace. You 
can sign a piece of paper, but not a 
peace. Peace is a hard thing to make, 
the hardest of all things in the world 
to establish secure and impregnable, 
and we have left still the work of mak- 
ing peace. We tore out of the way the 
great obstacle that boldly stood in the 
path of human peace, but human peace 
still needs to be made. We have to go 
out into the world not to tear down, 
but to build, brotherhood, not to rip 
open but to bridge the racial chasms, 
not to international distrust and 
suspicion and hate, but to bind now the 


be cause 


peace. 


SOW 


bonds of goodwill and of confidence 
and of brotherhood. And against all 
that black night of necessary destruc- 
tion that has gone by one sees clear and 
shining to-day the summons to the new 
work of creation and constructive re- 
form and peace, bright and appealing 
as it never was. 

In the fourth place, there should be 
this great uprising of men’s lives to- 
day in Christ’s service because we 
need, and we see we need now as never 
before, the uniting and the binding 
power of a great common world faith. 
The time of national isolations has 
gone by forever. A divided and segre- 
gated life will never come back. We 
live now in one interlocked, indissoluble 
human society. We could spend this 
whole evening here massing the evi- 
dence of the indivisibility of the life 
of mankind. And we have got now to 
penetrate all this common life, from 
which we cannot escape, with the ideals 
and principles that will make it a toler- 
able thing. There is only one faith 
that can do that, only one faith that 
can uphold this massive structure of 
the unified life of man, only one great 
body of principles, one life and one 
Lord, who alone can sustain such a 
unity. We want to Christianize inter- 
nationalism. There is only one way to 
do it, and that is by internationalizing 
Christianity. What Lincoln said of 
our own nation, that it could not en- 
dure half slave and half free, you have 
got to say of the world; it cannot 
endure half Christian and half pagan. 
The only power that can unify this 
world of ours, bind it all together 
into one, is the great faith that has 
bridged the chasm between East and 
West. It is a blessed thing that the 
religion we are taking back to Asia, 
as Dr. Bliss has reminded us, is an 
Asiatic religion; that we are not at- 
tempting to unify the world under any 
Western faith; that we are only calling 
the whole world to rally around a 
universal standard, raised first on 
Asia’s soil, and passing out from Asia 
to become the common wealth and 
treasure and life of all mankind. 

The need of one faith to unify the 
world calls for great hosts of men who 
will go out to-day to interpret the 
nations one to another, to bridge all 
the gulfs, and fill the world with 
brotherhood and with goodwill. We 
have to raise up before ten years have 
passed, in every nation of the world, 
little groups of men who will not be 
browbeaten, who will not be intimi- 
dated, who will believe in the unity of 
mankind and the community of human 
interests, and who will stand for the 
one life of all humanity. We are 
being told to-day on many hands that 


the ideals of nationalism and of 
humanity are irreconcilable ideals. 
That was the Prussian theory. We 


shall he told next that the ideals of the 
family and the nation are also irrecon- 
cilable. And by as much as we believe 
that nations can only be built on per- 
fected family life, so we believe at the 
end a perfected nationality is the com- 
mon life of humanity, and only Christ 
is the sanction of that ideal and only 
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Christ the power by which that ideal 
can be made real in human life. 

In the fifth place, there must be this 
great uprising to-day because men need 
Christ to-day (and we see that they 
need Christ to-day) as they needed Him 
in the past, although we did not then 
see so vividly their need. The two 
great wants of men always are knowl- 
edge and purity. The two great limita- 
tions of human life are ignorance and 
sin. And you cannot resolve all the 
sin into ignorance. There is the ob- 
liquity of human souls—that is the 
fundamental evil. And if ever we 
want to make the world what we dream 
that it should become, it will not be 
enough to enlighten its darkness. Its 
heart also must be washed white and 
clean by the Blood that alone can 
purify it. Every man in the world 
needs Christ. Every nation in the 
world needs Christ, and the need of 
the world calls us to make Him known. 

One can put it most vividly in the 
concrete. I think of that scene there 
in Salmas Plain, in a village through 
which I have ridden, where the Kurds, 
coming down upon the Armenians and 
Christians, took an Assyrian mother, 
stripped her naked and stood her be- 
neath the waterspout of the house 
while they took her son up on the flat 
roof of the house and cut his throat, 
that his blood might run down on the 
naked back of his mother. I think of 
that shambles of innocence at Aintab 
where the Turks corralled a great crowd 
of attractive Armenian women in a 
church, and held that church for weeks 
and months as a brothel, a slaughter 
house of purity. The dark places of 
the earth are still full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty, and the world needs 
Jesus Christ to put an end to its 
brutality, its refined and educated 
brutality, its coarse and _ ignorant 
brutality. The needy world calls for 
men who will carry its one Remedy 
out to human ignorance and sin. 


And, lastly, there should be this 
great uprising of men offering their 
lives without stint in this service to- 
day because of the opportunities for 
life influence and service and life in- 
vestment that the world lays open to 
us now. I had a letter lying in my 
desk that I meant to bring along and 
at the last moment forgot, from a 
friend who is a missionary in the city 
of Osaka, in Japan: He said he was 
an old man now, but he wished that he 
were young; and if he were young he 
would come back to America, and he 
would go back into his university 
again, and he would take all the courses 
in sociology and economics that the 
university afforded, and he would re- 
turn to put his life in now at the very 
beginnings of the movement of organ- 
ized labor in Japan. He was describ- 
ing the first immature beginnings of it 
in the great manufacturing city of 
Osaka, and its absolute accessibility 
now to Christian principle and Chris- 
tian sympathy; and he was longing to 
have a life to live over again that he 
might invest it in that very centre of 
the new economic life of Japan. And 


what he was describing is only repre- 
sentative of what men can find the 
whole world over to-day. We do not 
need now so much to awaken the world. 
The world is awake, quivering to the 
last extreme of it. What men need 
now is guidance in this great move- 
ment of the world, to steer it in the 
ways and the will of God. 

We little realize here to-night how 
trembling the whole life of mankind is. 
That one phrase, “the self-determina- 
tion of peoples,’ has set the whole 
world ablaze, race after race shaking 
with long repressed ambitions and 
longings and desires. Here they are, 
these peoples to be self-determined. By 
what self are they to be determined? 
By the old national self, by the old 
narrow, religious self that denied the 
unity of mankind? Or by their highest 
possible Christian self? A world all 
open to-day, plastic to the dies of God 
as mankind never has been, lays itself 
before us for our moulding and our 
ministry. 

And each of us has but the one life 
to put in. Where, let each man ask 
himself, does he intend to put it in? 
Here in this bank, where a thousand 
other men would leap at the chance if 
it were offered to them? Here in this 
profession in America, where he can 
only get a foothold by crowding out 
other men who press in, for the chances 
are not enough for the men who 
bid for them? Or there where the 
whole world calls? Twenty men are 
wanted at Beirut, where there will be 
fifty men crowding in to compete for 
corresponding positions here in the 
United States. Just before coming in I 
was looking over the little pamphlet 
that the candidate department of our 
Board has issued. It is only a partial 
list of the present opportunities and 
needs, and there are two hundred and 
fifty men and women called for at once 
in this partial list of opportunities in 
one missionary organization alone. I 
say that where thirty-three years ago 
men rose up one by one they should 
rise now by the score and the hundred 
score. If a hundred men were ready 
in the first student conference at Mount 
Hermon to rise and respond to the 
missionary call, five hundred men are 
too few to rise and respond to that call 
here to-night, to the chance of a man 
to use his life in the richest, most 
powerful, most long-continuing way. 


I remember standing four years ago 
in the city of Mukden, in Manchuria, 
before the memorial tablet that the old 
viceroy of the province had put up on 
the wall of Dr. Christie’s hospital, in 
memory of that young English medical 
missionary who had laid down his life 
at the time of the great bubonic pesti- 
lence, only a few years before we came 
by. Arthur Jackson had gone out from 
his English school and his English 
home. He had not been three years 
in Mukden before the great pestilence 
began to move down, the plague germs 
coming in the little marmot skins sent 
by the Chinese trappers away up in 
Siberia. And then he went out with 
just a little handful of friends to see 


what they could do to throw their own 
lives in front of that great oncoming 
irresistible wave of pestilence. And 
you remember how before two months 
had gone by, though he gave China 
time and the precautions were thrown 
up behind him that protected China’s 
life from that awful shadow, he himself 
finished his course. And the old vice- 
roy of the province himself came to 
cry beside his grave, and Dr. Christie 
gave us the speech that the old man 
made that day when they laid young 
Arthur Jackson’s body away to its rest. 

“We have shown ourselves un- 
worthy,” said the old man, “of the 
great trust laid upon us by our Em- 
peror. We have allowed a dire pesti- 
lence to overrun the sacred capital. 
His Majesty, the King of Great Brit- 
ain, shows sympathy with every coun- 
try when calamity overtakes it. His 
subject, Dr. Jackson, moved by his 
sovereign’s spirit and with a heart of 
the Saviour who gave His life to 
deliver the world, responded nobly 
when we asked him to help our country 
in its need. He went forth to help us 
in our fight daily where the pest lay 
thickest. Amidst the groans of the 
dying he struggled to cure the stricken, 
to find medicine to stay the evil. Worn 
by his efforts, the pestilence seized upon 
him and took him from us long ere 
his time. Our sorrow is beyond all 
measure, our grief too deep for words. 

“Dr. Jackson was a young man of 
high education and great natural abil- 
ity. He came to Manchuria with the 
intention of spreading medical knowl- 
edge and thus conferring untold bless- 
ings on the Eastern people. In pursuit 
of his ideal he was cut down. The 
Presbyterian mission has lost a recruit 
of great promise, the Chinese Govern- 
ment a man who gave his life in his 
desire to help them. 


“O spirit of Dr. Jackson, we pray 
you intercede for the twenty million 
people of Manchuria and ask the Lord 
of Heaven to take away this pestilence, 
so that we may once more lay our 
heads in peace upon our pillows. In 
life you were brave. Now you are an 
exalted spirit. Noble spirit, who sacri- 
ficed your life for us, help us still and 
look down in kindness upon us all.” 


To a world whose heart can speak 
on that old Manchurian viceroy’s lips, 
to that world Christ is calling to-day 
for men to go out in His Spirit and in 
His Name. Do you mean to say that if 
it were America calling you to France 
or beyond the Rhine, to put more Ger- 
mans to death, you would go; but to 
Christ calling to-night across the lands 
and across the seas for men to go in 
love to lift the fallen, to open the eyes 
of the blind, to heal grim wounds, to 
bear life to the world, you will not go? 

May the Spirit that knows how to 
get by the barriers ask us to-night the 
old question that our Lord used to ask, 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things that I say?” 

And what was it that He said? 

“If ye love me, ye will keep my com- 
mandments. Ye are my friends if ye 
do the things that I say.” ‘ 








The Opportunity of the Professor for 
Christian Work Among Students 


VALUE highly the opportunity to 

meet in an intimate way this very 

representative company of men. 
\s my eye travels about | recognize 
[ am equally 
pleased to find new friends here—men 
who out ot their busy lives have recog- 
nized the great productive power of 
identifying themselves with the very 
heart of this movement, for I think of 
this Summer Conference as revealing 
the heart of the spiritual movement 
which has been sweeping over our col- 
leges and universities. 

| do not need to say to any one who 
is here that in this day there is nothing 
quite so important as leading those who 
are to become the leaders of to-morrow 
into a reasonable and vital faith in a 
Living Christ and then relating them 
intelligently and most effectively to His 
sublime program in the world. I say a 
reasonable and vital faith. By reason- 
able faith I mean a faith for which 
men can give reasons that will satisfy 
the mind of reasonable men. By vital 
faith | mean a faith which actually 
regulates a man’s life and unmistakably 
transforms it. By relating the lives of 
these coming leaders to the great plans 
of Christ and His program in the 
world, I mean helping them so to study 
and understand that progress, as well 
as themselves, that they will be able to 
make their lives count most in their 
particular generation and in the sphere 
to which God calls them. 

The longer you confront the prob- 
lems which most concern you, the more 
fully you become persuaded that the 
most vital factor in solving these prob- 
lems is the factor of leadership; and 
we look increasingly for that leadership 
to these great centers of higher learn- 
ing. Now, there are a great many in- 
fluences being brought to bear to-day 
upon the students to help assure what 
[ have called a reasonable and vital 
faith and to help relate them to the 
great program of pure Christianity in 
the world. _Among these influences, I 
are quite generally agreed, 
one of the most valuable is that of these 
voluntary Christian activities of the 
students themselves; the correlating of 
their efforts; the bringing of their 
united influence to bear upon the moral 
and religious problems of their own 
communities. I shall treat the subject 
with special reference to these volun- 
teer activities and the opportunity 
which they present to men like your- 
selves to exercise the largest influence. 

I am prepared the more I visit col- 
leges and universities—and I have been 
at it now for thirty-one years, doing 
very little else for most of that time 
to say that professors and teachers are 


not a few old friends; 


+} | 
nink Wwe 


‘Stenographic report of an address at the 
Professors’ Conference, Northfield, June, 1919 
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in a position to do more than any one 


other class; for example, more than the 
students, more than the pastors of the 
town churches, more than the special 
visitors who are brought in represent- 
ing various agencies of the churches 
and interdenominational movements. | 
say that professors and instructors can 
do more than any other one class to 
accomplish this great end, and for 
these reasons: 

1. More nearly than any of the others 
they constitute a permanent element. 

2. Certainly they are more expe- 
rienced with reference to all that is 
occupying the minds of students and 
with reference to their outlook upon 
the world. 

3. Asa rule they have or should have 
more influence than the under-graduate 
element or than the elements brought 
in occasionally from the outside. 

Not to mention other reasons, I main- 
tain, and | think you will not part com- 
pany with me, that those who hold these 
college positions instructors, profes- 
sors, presidents—are in a position to do 
more, if they wield their influence con- 
stantly and aright, to determine the 
moral and spiritual standards and to 
determine the outreach than any other 
class of men. 

Coming now quickly to the subject, 
the opportunity which opens up to these 
men who are more nearly permanent, 
who have these larger and richer ex- 
periences, and who exert more influence 
than the casual visitor or the under- 
graduates—what are these opportuni- 
ties? I shall treat the subject quite 
concretely. Before I enlarge upon the 
various phases of opportunity in con- 
nection with influencing students 
through the so-called Student Move- 
ment or through voluntary Christian 
student societies, let me clear the 
ground by saying that I fancy that one 
of the two principal opportunities 
which the professors have for exerting 
the deepest influence is the opportunity 
which comes in connection with their 
regular professorial work. What a 
man does there, the way in which he 
does it, and, above all, the motive for 
which he does it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, directly or indirectly, have 
more to do with the depth, the quality, 
and the outreach of his influence than 
any other method—if I may use the 
word “method” in the exercise of his 
influence—with the possible exception 
of one to which I will allude before I 
finish. I am not sure whether I should 
make this exception; you can deter- 
mine. 

What are some of the opportunities 
among the countless open doors for 
bringing this influence to bear? 

1. To show unmistakably our hearty 
sympathy with the whole program of 


the voluntary Christian activities of the 
undergraduates. They detect quite soon 
by what we say and sometimes quite as 
much by our silences our general atti- 
tude and temper with reference to 
these things. They detect it possibly 
more by what we do than by what we 
say. What a man does, for example, 
with reference to the Church of Christ 
while he is there at the college or 
university means a great deal more in 
guiding the thought and resolution and 
practice of the undergraduates than 
anything he may say about the Church 
of Christ. What he does with refer 
ence to weaving Christ into his con- 
versation and with reference to placing 
emphasis upon certain aspects of the 
program of Christianity has a tremen- 
dous influence upon the critically 
minded undergraduate, and most of the 
undergraduates are critically-minded. 
They are watching their professors and 
instructors as they are watching no 
other personalities. Whether they ad- 
mit it or not, they are very much in- 
fluenced by what the professors say, 
depending upon the depth of their re- 
gard for the professor and their in- 
tellectual confidence in him. 

2. Giving wise publicity to the Chris- 
tian activities of the undergraduates is 
a means of furthering those aims in 
which they are interested. This some 
professors do in a most natural way in 
connection with their classrooms, their 
lectures and their personal contacts 
with the other professors and _ the 
undergraduates. There is a way of 
introducing this side of the college life 
on a parity in naturalness and inevitabl 
importance with other things if we 
speak of them naturally, when not to do 
so handicaps the cause. How much mort 
some professors have accomplished in 
this way than they seem to realize 
by just settling it once for all as a mat- 
ter of course that they are going to 
give due attention to the Christian in- 
terests as they do to other important 
matters, not side-stepping them or sub- 
ordinating them or treating them in an 
unnatural way. 

3. Then I find the opening of their 
homes to the workers and the activities 
of the undergraduates has been a means 
of great helpfulness. This is done more 
in some of the European countries than 
here in America. I found it quite a 
common custom in Scandinavia, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland for influen- 
tial professors to open their homes for 
group meetings, cabinet meetings, and 
gatherings of the leaders for unhurried 
conferences. I found this practice car- 
ried on by President Bliss when I vis- 
ited the Syrian Protestant College, one 
of the most influential colleges of the 
world. On the occasion of my two 
visits to this most important institution 
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of the Levant I found that President 
Bliss out of his busy hours gave most 
generous time to the undergraduates to 
arrange with me for talks over their 
plans and for the meetings I had the 
honor of conducting. That was not an 
exceptional matter, however, I learned. 

4. The “taking of the chair,” as they 
say in British terms, in meetings of the 
Christian Association or in meetings 
for the discussion of Christianity means 
a great deal more than we realize in 
America. Through experience in Can- 
ada, Britain, India and Australia I 
know how much significance they 
attach to the chairman and to his de- 
liverances in announcing the speaker 
and putting his imprimatur on the 
cause. The very fact that the presi- 
dent takes the chair on some important 
occasion for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, or that when a visitor 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
comes to the college this most popular 
professor introduces him—some one 
who had not been associated with the 
missionary program—gives a great con- 
fidence and creates a sympathetic atti- 
tude. It is more than a detail. 

5. Another opportunity is that of 
speaking under the auspices of the 
Christian Association, giving lectures 
or addresses with reference to the va- 
rious aspects of Christianity or the 
Christian program. Some of the most 
notable books and booklets that are now 
being used by the hundreds of thou 
sands of copies were produced in an 
swer to invitations to speak before a 
little company of undergraduates. Some 
of those addresses of Henry Drum- 
mond which you most prize, which have 
had a circulation of many thousands in 
different languages, were originally 
given to little clusters of thirty 
or forty, or sometimes in the Odd 
Fellows Hall to 300 or 400. Now 
I am a great believer in the principle 
that the more conscientious a man is, 
the more thorough his preparation, the 
further his words will reach. If that 
man is spending enough time with his 
message and with the Living God, not 
only will he have a message for the 
little handful who hear it, but others 
will ultimately hear it also. Therefore, 
never speak slightingly of an oppor- 
tunity—a call at the last moment to fill 
an engagement. 

One of the most remarkable ad- 
dresses given by President Wilson on 
some such occasion, when he was a col- 
lege professor, was on “The Minis- 
try.” It was the speech of a layman. 
He was not given a very long notice 
in advance, but he had been brought up 
in the home of a minister of the best 
traditions in his part of the country. 
He had always been impressed by the 
possibilities of the ministry and he 
spoke, therefore, with evident emotion 
and conviction and with the life of his 
father in the back of his mind. That 
address had dynamic power. I had the 
honor of having it reprinted. I don’t 
know how much it may be used right 
now, but he saw an opportunity, seized 
it, and spoke under compulsion of the 
spirit words that he actually believed, 
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which have led a great many men into 
the Christian ministry. 

6. The exercise of the teaching func- 
tion within the realm of these Christian 
undergraduate activities. There are 
some who would say this is the biggest 
lead. I am not sure but that it is. Here 
doors are open. We want men to teach 
Bible classes as well as to lead discus- 
sion groups on apologetics, the prob- 
lems of Christianity in America, the 
problems of the impact of America 
upon other nations, the expansion of 
Christianity. The number of subjects 
on which we want wise guidance of the 
undergraduates, their studies and dis- 
cussion, is legion. We all have this 
gift from the nature of the case be- 
cause of our profession. When I think 
what certain professors have accom- 
plished, | wish to impress this upon 
you. Take President King of Oberlin; 
when I[ first knew him, as instructor, 
then as professor and then as president, 
I found him always valuing most highly 
what I recall his designating his Sun- 
day Morning Bible Class. Here again 
it is not the number of lives we touch 
but the reality of our touch, which in 
turn means the depth of our influence 
and the productive power of these 
hours. I think a professor starves him- 
self if he is not putting himself inten- 
sively into the lives of a little cluster 
of men. What he imparts in this way 
will live with all these men when the 
other subjects are forgotten. 

7. Writing opens up another great 
opportunity. Here in America we are 
desperately lame, in contrast with other 
countries. Take the Christian move- 
ment in India and Germany—not to 
mention other countries. How much 
more the pens of the professors have 
been wielded in the influence of the 
Christian program. We are so busy 
here in this country or else our pros- 
pective is so poor that we are not real- 
izing the most potent influence of the 
printed page. We are very lame in an 
\merican statement of the Christian 
faith that will meet our demands and I 
only give that as one illustration. We 
want writing on almost every phase of 
the work of the Christian Association 


and almost every phase of the Christian 
life and relationship. Here again I 
might say that some of the most valu- 
able works which we are having trans- 
lated and reproduced into different 
languages first appeared as articles or 
series of articles in some of these stu- 
dent Association magazines. I suppose 
no mind in Great Britain should be val- 
ued so much as that of Professor 
Cairns of Aberdeen, one of the few 
voices in the war that best knew the 
way, one who was at no time confused 
and to whom men have learned to lis- 
ten. His recent book was brought out 
in the way I have now spoken of. | 
have the proof sheets of an article he 
has written for ‘The Student World” 
which is the most timely word that has 
been spoken to the students of all the 
nations. It will live after him; it will 
go to all the nations, 

8. Now let me mention another great 
opportunity, namely, coaching. Just 
because they are more nearly perma- 
nent, just because they are more ex- 
perienced, just because they have a 
larger influence, or should have, we 
must look to the professors as coaches. 
Just as We have coaches in athletics and 
just as we bring back graduates to help 
in debating societies and in other 
phases of student life, so in this more 
important realm, that which has to do 
with ethical standards, with the appli- 
cation of the principles of Christ and 
with the establishment of His Kingdom, 

in this unutterably important work 
we must have men as coaches. We 
cannot expect men who lack the back- 
ground experience to lift themselves 
by their boot-straps. They may be 
blind leaders of the blind. Such coach- 
ing functions should include: 

(a) The broadening of the work. 
What a narrow program we often 
have! The undergraduates are not to 
blame. They are using all the light 
they have. 

(b) We need a deepening of the pro- 
gram. What superficial life and work 
in some of these colleges; what lack of 
depth! We need men to put down 
shafts; to open up new leads. 

(c) We need anchor men. I say this 
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advisedly. In some places men are 
drifting; whole colleges are drifting 
simply for lack of clearly thought out 
and announced guiding principles. They 
need coaching. 

(d) Inspiration. In some of the col- 
leges religious work is done on a hum- 
drum level. Men are not seeing visions; 
they are not led up into the moun- 
tains; they are missing the vital in- 
fluences. What are professors for if 
not to lead men up into the mountains, 
to open up latent possibilities? You 
are fully persuaded, I am sure, of this 
vital function of the professor and 
teacher. That is why you have entered 
this calling. 

9. Another opportunity is what I 
might call that of thinking. I have 
implied this in what I have said about 
speaking, writing and coaching. What 
this movement needs is not so much 
mechanical workers as thinkers. We 
are producing Christian activities faster 
than we are producing Christian ex- 
perience and Christian thought, and 
with disastrous results. I would not 
call a halt on good works. I would not 
stop a single thing we are doing, but | 
would tremendously augment the bring- 
ing of our minds at their best to those 
extremely important questions, employ- 
ing the best scientific methods and thus 
challenging the confidence of the keen- 
est students, and then we will get the 
rest as well. 

10. The last of these opportunities is 
the one I had in mind at the beginning 
when I said that, after the greatest op- 
portunity which the professor has in 
his professorial work, in what he does, 
the manner in which he does it and the 
reason for which he does it, possibly 
this is the next most important thing 
that the professor does. This is the 
most important thing, provided he does 
that first thing. If he does not do what 
he should in his professional relations, 
then this point falls down. If he is 
what he should be in his academic prac- 
tices, then this will gather great mo- 
mentum. 

This greatest opportunity is that of 
forming individual friendships with in- 


dividual students, weaving into his 
conversation with them the deepest 


things of life. 

What is the highest office of friend- 
ship? Am I not right when I say: 
helping your friend in the deepest 
things of life and responding to him in 
the deepest things of life; showing 
yourself responsive to that which is 
stirring his depths and revealing to him 
the movements of your own opportu- 
nity and sharing with him the most 
secret and preciaus meditations and the 
most kindling truths that have broken 
in upon your life? Is there not some- 
thing startlingly incongruous about our 
practice as friends, which leads us to 
stop short of this highest and deepest 
expression? I would also say startlingly 
un-Christlike, for was it not predomi- 
nantly true of Christ that with the 
greatest naturalness and constancy He 
did share with His disciples that which 
meant most to Him? It has been said 
of Christ that with Him 


God was 
everything and man was nothing. The 


Heavenly Father, the character of God, 
was the great central theme of His con- 
versation with the illiterate and the 
educated, with the stranger, so-called, 
and with those who were more intimate 
on all kinds of It was the 
warp and woof of his conversation. It 
was natural. It was not put on; it was 
real. How un-Christlike for men to 
slip through life missing that which is 
the great vital opportunity and expres- 
sion. Oh, my friends, many times we 
wish, would that we could have our 
college days over again! Some of us 
cannot, but here I think the professors 


occasions. 


have the advantage. Their college 
lives can begin again. They are in 


these college communities, with these 
impressionable lives opening up on 
every hand. We share the danger of 
the German professors, the danger of 
becoming so much absorbed in develop- 
ing subjects that we fail to concern 
ourselves chiefly with developing men. 
It is possible for men to become so 
absorbed with their professional work 
that they fall just short of using the 
enormous influence that their thorough- 


going professional work has legiti- 
mately given them. They fail to enter 
into the heritage prepared by their 
great conscientiousness, their scientific 
thoroughness, their prestige, their 
standing. They fail to enter in, and 
they leave to these colleges in whose 
behalf they have employed themselves 
very little as compared with what they 
might have left. 

| think of the late President Harper. 
He did what I am talking about. He 
virtually held two chairs and did a 
great deal of outside lecturing while 
he was at Yale. I cannot remember a 
week of his life at Yale when he did 
not give long hours to personal inter- 
views with undergraduates, encourag- 
ing them. When he went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago | wondered whether 
he would be able to keep up that prac- 
tice as he took on those great adminis- 
trative duties. I wondered whether, 
in the midst of those great responsibill- 
ties, he would keep that personal touch. 
It quickened my heart, not only in my 
first but in subsequent visits as well, to 
find that he was keeping up that prac- 
tice. He said to me: “Mott, when | 
cannot do two things along with this 
administrative work, I will give it up. lf 
[ cannot teach Hebrew and if I cannot 
have personal dealings with under- 
graduates about their life work and 
problems, I will give up this position.” 
I believe a man is justified in giving up 
his professorship or his presidency if 
he cannot be true to his habit in the 
realm in which he will make the great- 
est contribution to the world in re- 
search and constructive thought and if 
he cannot live himself into the lives of 
students. 

There is no short cut. It is going to 
cost time. That is the most highly ex- 
pensive thing. There is nothing that 
will take its place. With students who 
are perplexed, with those who have not 
found the way, with those who are 
hungering and thirsting, and with those 
who are living on dead levels, nothing 
will take the place of unhurried visits 
and of fellowship in the deepest things 
of life. 


Distinctive Features in the 1919 
Student Summer Conferences 


VEN to a person who goes year 
after year to the Student Summer 
Conferences they never seem to 

old. One always comes with 
fresh enthusiasm to the beauty spots in 
mountain and on lake and river chosen 
for these conferences; and each year he 
receives genuine help. Inspiration and 
training, with recreation to give bal- 
ance and keep the body healthy and 
the outlook clear—it is this combina- 
tion which makes the Student Confer- 
ences so wholesome and helpful. 
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By HARRISON S. ELLIOTT 


But this year there were at the vari- 
ous conferences. striking features 
which made them distinct from other 
years. The writer is making report only 
on the five conferences he attended, 
namely: Hollister, Lake Geneva, Blue 
Ridge, Northfield, and the Canadian 
Conference at Brome Lake. 

They were distinctly conferences of 


the demobilization and reconstruction 
period. Practically every delegate in 


attendance had been in the Great War 
in some capacity, either the Students’ 


Army Training Corps, the home camp, 
or overseas. Many men who had seen 
fighting in France were there. It was 
a new sensation in an American con- 
ference to have the youthful-looking 
presiding officer for stunt night intro- 
duced as Major So-and-So; some man 
taking another post of responsibility as 
Lieutenant So-and-So; and others as 
men who had seen this service and that 
service in the Great War. This was 
notably true of the Canadian Confer- 
ence and impressed a person from this 
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le of the line with the longer period 


of fighting which the Canadians had 
borne. As one became acquainted with 
the youthful fellows present in civilian 
clothes, quiet and unassuming, it was 
discovered that this man had been a 
prisoner in Germany; this man had 
been with the Canadian troops in some 
of their severest fighting; another had 
been wounded. The majority of the 
men present had seen overseas service 
in one capacity or another. 

The confusion of the reconstruction 
period was reflected in the general atti- 
tudes in the conference. Formerly the 
delegates were made up almost entirely 
of the leading Christian Association 
workers of the colleges. This year 
there was a miscellaneous group of 
interested and uninterested students, 
quite a number of the men not pro- 
fessing Christians, a much smaller 
proportion than usual of men ac- 
quainted with the Christian Association 
and its work. It was more like taking 
the miscellaneous group at the opening 
of a college year and attempting to 
mold Student Association leaders. 

The influence of the war training 
was seen in the play and singing at the 
conferences. At Blue Ridge each night 
after supper there was mass singing in 
the spacious lobby of Lee Hall, led by 
Mr. Wolfslager, one of the camp song 
leaders. This was one of the most 
delightful features of the day and 
welded the conference together in 
wonderful fashion. At Northfield mass 
play has been tried in other years, but 
with a very meagre attendance. The 
Northfield delegates seem to have pre- 
ferred the competitive games. This 
year, as an experiment, George Draper, 
of the Training Department, War Per- 
sonnel Board, National War Work 
Council, was asked to see what could 
be done with mass play at Northfield. 
He was warned that it was doubtful 
whether he could get a large attend- 
ance, such as was secured in the camps, 
for this sort of an activity. Two hun- 
dred were present for the first day 
and this attendance was not only main- 
tained but increased during the con- 
ference, showing the possibilities in 
connection with student life of the 
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simple mass plays which were so popu- 
lar in the Army. Mass play was also 
made a conspicuous feature at several 
other of the conferences. 

The biggest conference of the five, 
Lake Geneva, made also the biggest 
impression as to efficiency of organiza- 
tion. Almost a thousand delegates were 
present. But by a system of organiza- 
tion in which a graduate leader was 
assigned to two tents with a student 
tent-captain for each tent, it was pos- 
sible to have Bible groups and per- 
sonal interviews, as well as the detail 
arrangements of the conference, run 
smoothly while keeping much of the 
personal touch of a small gathering. 
One graduate leader, new at Lake 
Geneva, remarked at the striking ex- 
hibition of a camp of one thousand 
sturdy college students quiet within ten 
minutes after the sounding of taps. 

The Canadian Conference was in 
one regard in striking contrast to the 
other four. More time was given for 
men to study and think and have fel- 
lowship one with another. There was 
no morning platform meeting. A Bible 
study class, a mission study class and a 
conference on Association work made 
the morning’s program. In the middle 
of the morning a full period was given 
for study and meditation. There was 
one platform meeting in the evening. 
The whole challenge was for men to 
think things through for themselves. 
It was in striking contrast to our con- 
ferences on this side of the line in 
which the effort seems to be to crowd 
as many periods as possible into the 
day; to fill men up with more inspira- 
tion and more facts than they can pos- 
sibly carry away; and to leave no time 
for personal study, conferences and 
personal thinking unless one takes it in 
the very early morning or steals it 
from recreation in the afternoon. 
Someone has said that we plan our 
conferences in order to “tank” people 
up, whereas what we ought to do is 
train them so they can draw upon con- 
tinuous springs of living water. Con- 
ferences in the United States may well 
learn from the Canadian Conference 
in this regard. 

A most striking feature of the Stu- 





dent Summer Conferences was _ the 
large attendance of college professors 
and ministers from college towns. For 
years the student Association has 
been learning that the work of a 
student organization, with compara- 
tively few employed officers, should 
have the co-operation of the faculty, 
business men and ministers, and that 
these graduate leaders ought to be 
present at the Student Summer Con- 
ferences; but aside from a few who 
were leading Bible groups the attempt 
to secure their attendance has resulted 
almost in failure. This year was a 
notable exception. \t Lake Geneva 
and Hollister a large number were 
present. They had one or two sessions 
of their own daily and entered the 
general life of the conference. At 
Northfield there was a special faculty 
conference lasting for several days, 
with a morning and afternoon session, 
and a special Bible class led by Doctor 
Henry B. Sharman. The most notable 
faculty conference occurred at Blue 
Ridge, where eighty picked faculty 
men, representing college presidents 
and professors from the leading col- 
leges of the South, met for a full week’s 
conference. Each day, parallel with 
the student sessions, they had three 
sessions of their own in the morning 
and one in the evening. Two of these 
were given to the consideration of how 
to select and train discussion group 
leaders. The faculty men joined with 
the student delegates in the morning 
and evening platform meetings and 
in the afternoon recreation. 

This movement to secure professors 
and other graduates at the Student 
Summer Conferences is evidence of a 
growing conviction in the Student De- 
partment that there is a need for 
professors who can train the volunteer 
workers in our Student Associations. 
The success of discussion group leaders, 
committee chairmen, workers in com- 
munity service, depends upon the 
co-operation of these graduate men 
in training such volunteer student 
workers. 

Never before have the foreign 
students been present under circum- 
stances quite so dramatic. At Hollister 
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there were representatives of Korea, 
China, Japan, as well as several other 


countries. At an afternoon meeting, 
conducted by the foreign students, 
it was demonstrated that Christian 


Orientals can talk with utmost frank- 
ness and yet with real brotherhood. 
The Korean spoke exactly as he 
thought about the Korean revolution 
and the Japanese delegate answered 
him in the finest spirit. Even more 
dramatic was the situation at North- 
field, where there were thirty-four Jap- 
anese and one hundred Chinese dele- 
gates. The Shantung question was 
to the front at the Peace Conference 
while Northfield was in session. China’s 
refusal to sign the Peace Treaty, be- 
cause of the decision to give to Japan 
Germany’s rights in Shantung, occurred 
during the conference. There was 
tense feeling among the Chinese dele- 
gates, but in a wonderful exhibition of 
Christian courtesy and brotherliness 
the delegates of these two nations 
mingled together in social events and 
exchanged yells in honor one of the 
other at the stunt night program. Such 


The Significance 


The essay contest on this subject last spring brought in 187 essays. 


gatherings of men from every nation 
help in breaking down the barriers 
which divide people and in eliminating 
the misunderstandings that breed war. 

The one outstanding man at the Hol- 
lister and Northfield Student Confer- 
ences was J. Stitt Wilson. He is such 
a man as the old prophets must have 
been; with long gray hair, with flash- 
ing eyes, with the burden of the world 
economic wrong upon him, challenging 
men to action. One felt, after hearing 
him, that he could read the Prophets 
of the Old Testament with new mean- 
ing and understanding. With some- 
thing of the urgency of John the Bap- 
tist, he insisted that this is the most 
tremendous time in human history and 
that as in the past the great questions 
of religious and educational freedom 
and political democracy have brought 
crises in world events, so to-day the 
question of industrial democracy, of 
economic readjustment and righteous- 
ness is the most momentous question in 
the world. His message lifted this 
whole question of economic reconstruc- 
tion out of the realm of petty, selfish 


quarrels of little men into that of a 
great international cause, on the cor- 
rect solution of which depends the 
weal or woe of mankind. No student 
could ever be quite the same after 
listening to these addresses. In a very 
remarkable way also Stitt Wilson has 
worked out a method of public address, 
with the use of a blackboard, which 
challenges men to thinking and action. 
Students who were present will never 
forget dramatic moments in these ad- 
dresses. Once he put his hands on a 
delegate from Porto Rico and, calling 
him by name, said: “I confirm you 
bishop for the reconstruction of the 
economic life of your people.” In 
another moment, when some person 
asked him to lead in prayer, he said: 
“Let us pray the Lord’s Prayer with 
our eyes open: ‘Our Father,—Thy 
Kingdom come—In earth as it is in 
Heaven,” and so on through this won- 
derful social prayer. 

After all, the never-ceasing impres- 
sion of these conferences is the poten- 
tiality in the life of the nation of the 
hundreds of men who each year attend. 


of the Foreign Missionary Enterprise 
in Making the New World 


By OSWALD GOULTER 


In Class I, open to students in colleges and universi- 


ties, the essay of Mr. Goulter, of Phillips University, Oklahoma, was awarded first prize by the judges. 


HAT is this new world to be? 

WV Perhaps its most hopeful and at 

the same time its most authori- 
tative spokesmen are Lloyd George and 
President Wilson. 

Lloyd George demands “equality of 
right among the nations,” “self-deter- 
mination of nationality,” “justice for 
all,” “absolute integrity of national 
word,” and an “international organiza- 
tion to secure peace.” } 

President Wilson sounds the new 
world and he introduces the 
principles of Jesus Christ into national 
and international statesmanship. He 
says, “What we are striving for is a 
new international order, based upon 
broad and universal principles of right 
and justice.”? He proclaims, “Amer- 
ica’s cause is the cause of humanity 
itself.” * These principles are now 
actually incorporated in the proposed 
platform of the League of Nations. 

Vast Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, so far as political and social 
forms of life are concerned, are being 
born anew. The East is taking the 
education, science, manufactures, trade, 


and indeed all the “clothes” of modern 
civilization. 


ideals, 


Se ct ms of 


These things the great world states- 
men can make possible. They can give 


1. Address, Jan 5, 1918. 
2. Speech before Congress, Feb 11, 1918 
3. Address, Oct. 11, 1915 


the world all the forms of justice, 
democracy, and progress. They can 
make the mold into which world democ- 
racy and civilization should be cast, 
but they cannot put these things into 
the hearts of men. Many of the re- 
publics of South America have the 
forms of democracy, without its reality. 
Who will breathe into the empty forms 
of freedom that which makes men free 
indeed—the spirit—the soul of free- 
dom? Under the stress of the present 
emergency we are giving the world its 
form of freedom, but when that emer- 
gency has passed who will guarantee 
that the selfishness of man will not 
destroy the form if it have not the 
reality at heart? 


Germany, technically the most highly 
civilized nation in the world, could 
make her brutal onslaught on freedom 
because her motive power was selfish- 
ness. In view of the treachery of a 
nation so highly civilized what may we 
expect of China, of India, or Japan, 
when they shall have adopted all the 
forms of modern civilization, if their 
heart is not in harmony with justice? 
Given China and India modernized and 
allied against any combination of 
powers, and we have all the ingredients 
of a war, compared with which the 
recent world conflict would pale into 
insignificance. 


Back of every social and _ political 


form is its own creative spirit. If the 
non-Christian nations had had that 
spirit which creates democracy, it would 
long ago have acted and made them 
free. Only Christian religion or phil- 
osophy knows the ideal of the brother- 
hood of man, which ideal is at the base 
of all democracy. In the degradation 
of woman the other religions deny 
equality to one half of society. Fur- 
ther elements which make fraternity 
impossible are found in the develop- 
ment of caste under Hinduism and 
Brahmanism, the pride of ancestry 
under Confucianism, the denial of per- 
sonality in Buddhism, and the practice 
of slavery by the Mohammedans. 
Therefore any democracy built upon 
the principles of human brotherhood is 
impossible under these religions. 

The other religions give no basis for 
national or international integrity. 
Speer in his “Christianity and the Na- 
tions” cites occasions in which the 
great religions permit falsehood. The 
list includes Mohammedanism, Hindu- 
ism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and 
Confucianism. Thus the people have 
no absolute moral standard, and if they 
had such a standard they would have 
no power to reach it. 

None of the non-Christian religions 
makes provision for progress. Moham- 
medanism with its ideal of submission, 
tuddhism and Hinduism with the 
ideal of the extinction of the individual, 
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and Confucianism with its harking 
back through four thousand years of 
ancestor worship, give no hope of spon- 
taneous growth for their devotees, 
either mentally, spiritually, or socially. 
The record of these devotees is one of 
mental poverty, moral corruption, and 
social stagnation. Their destiny is the 
same. 

Contrasted with the failure of 
these religions the products of near- 
ly two thousand years of history 
have shown Christianity to be the foun- 
tain of all modern civilization. Chris- 
tianity produces in the soul the love of 
purity, truth, freedom, brotherhood, 
and that spirit of self-sacrifice which is 
the mainspring of the new world move- 
ment. The Church of Jesus Christ is 
the guardian and the disseminator of 
all that lies at the soul of world 
democracy. 

The new world movement was the 
dream of the nineteenth century. It is 
made possible by the destruction of 
civilized despotism and national selfish- 
ness, and hence is the direct outcome of 
civilization’s noblest sacrifice. It has 
been given an organized body by mod- 
ern statesmen. It must be given life 
and permanence by foreign missionary 
enterprise. The religion which pro- 
duced our social and political forms, 
and that religion alone, can sustain 
them. 

We must teach the nations the stand- 
ard of honesty and truth before we can 
anticipate that they will live up to that 
standard. We must reveal the moral 
standard of the character of Christ, 
and give them the regenerating power 
of His life or their attempt at civiliza- 
tion will fail utterly, and their failure 
will work our ruin. 

The moment of the utmost urgency 
has arrived. The empty forms of the 
West are being rapidly adopted and are 
being built upon the rotten substructure 
of heathenism. If we do not act soon- 
yes, even now—a world opportunity 
will end in a world catastrophe. Civili- 
zation may then be subjected to another 
long eclipse such as followed the failure 
of the Church in the fourth century to 
evangelize the Teutons of the North 
and the Arabs of the desert. 

At any moment the new world order 
1S likely to be shattered by those evil 
forces that a thousand times have 
proven their power to wreck all human 
social systems. Greed, jealousy, ambi- 
tion, and prejudice will continue 
to wreck every system of brotherhood 
until they are driven out of national 
life. They will not be driven from 
national life until they are driven from 
the hearts of the individuals composing 
the nation. Love alone has proven 
efficient in breaking down every barrier 
that rises to separate men and nations. 
Love is the vital element that nations 
cannot buy, that statesmen cannot give, 
and which foreign missions alone can 
place in heathen hearts. 

To give life to the “new world” by 
planting this love, Christianity’s vital 
principle, in the hearts of all men is 
the true significance of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise. 
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THE COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP IN NEW YORK CITY, 1919 


Summer Service by College Men 


By RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


HE ready college 
men to a straight appeal for prac- 
tical service was demonstrated 
again in New York City this summer. 
Thirty-one men, representative of col- 
leges as far west and south as Oregon, 
Oklahoma, and Georgia, came to New 


response of 


York for the third College Summer 
Service group, June 30 to August 20. 
\ll save two or three were under- 


graduates. They came on the promise 
of room and board only in return for 
service to be rendered, and the major- 
ity of them paid all or most of their 
own railroad expenses. Similar groups 
had been brought in 1916 and 1917. 

It was an honor group—one felt that 
the first time they met when J. Stitt 
Wilson gave them the send-off for the 
summer’s tasks. This impression grew 
as man after man demonstrated his ca- 
pacity for unselfish service throughout 
the crowded weeks. It deepened still 
more in the final four-day conference 
when purposes were set for life, and 
men determined to grapple with causes 
of social injustice and seek by every 
means the achievement of Christian 
democracy. 

Each member of the group was as- 
signed at the beginning of July to an 
Institutional Church, Y. M. C. A., Set- 
tlement House, or similar institution, 
where he lived and worked under the 
direction of the head worker as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the institution. 
Many of these institutions are located 
in congested sections of the city and 
there men were brought face to face 


with social problems in aggravated 
form. An exceptional opportunity was 
thus afforded them to get to their 


sociology first hand. 

The types of service done by the 
men varied widely and included play- 
ground direction; conduct of excur- 


sions; public speaking; boys’ club ac- 
tivities, including games and _ hikes; 
family case work; care of the blind, 
including swimming lessons; investi- 
gation of conditions among longshore- 
men, returned soldiers, and other 
groups; Y. M. C. A. social, office, and 
boys’ work; inspection of tenement con- 
ditions; big brother work; camping, 
and personal religious service. 

Each week the entire group spent 
Monday and Wednesday mornings 
through the luncheon hour together in 
a series of close packed sessions of lec- 
tures and discussions. Four small dis- 
cussion groups were conducted each 
morning by leaders chosen from among 
the men. These leaders were coached 
in an original course bearing upon the 
problems of the summer by Jay A. 
Urice, Secretary for Training of the 
War Personnel Board and James A. 
Blaisdell of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. A course upon Community 
Organization was given by Capt. 
Walter A. Pettit of the staff of the 
New York School of Social Work, who 
had just returned from Russia. Mr. 
G. Chrystal Brown and W. H. Dayton 
of the Activities Staff of the Depart- 
ment of the East War Work Council 
instructed in Song Leading and Rec- 
reation. 

One of the delightful features of the 
summer was the hospitality of the 
Madison Ave. Presbyterian Church, of 
which Henry Sloane Coffin, Wm. R. 
Jelliffe, and Paul D. Moody are pas- 
Attractive meeting rooms and 
dining rooms were provided and the 
daily schedule included a swim in the 
beautiful swimming pool of the Church 
House. 

One of the periods each Monday 
and Wednesday was devoted to outside 
speakers who presented in each case 


tors. 








tic story of his own work or some 
vital message growing out of it. 
\mong those who addressed the 
group in addition to the ministers of 
the church were Mr. E. T. Colton of 


the International Committee, Y. M. C. 
A.; Rev. E. Ray Petty, Pastor Judson 
Memorial Church; Miss Rosalie Man- 
ning, Headworker Lenox Hill Settle- 
ment; John M. Glenn, Director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation; H. K. 
Twitchell, President Chemical Nation- 
al Bank; Wm. H. Edwards, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, 2nd District, New 
York City; E. Graham Wilson, Secre 
tary, West Side Y. M. C. A.; 


J. Kneeland, author of 


George 


“Commercial 


ized Prostitution in New York City” 
Miss Kate H. Claghorn, of the New 
York School of Social Work; Mark 


Fagan, Chief Probation Officer of the 
Children’s Court; John A. Fitch, of 
he Survey; Albert E. Mann, Dean of 


the New York State College of Agri 
culture; Mr. P. C. Chang, of China: 
Prof. Wilson S. Naylor, of Lawrence 


\ppleton, Wis 


of Association Press: 


I’. M. Harris, 
Mrs. John Sher 
man Hoyt, of the Women’s Committee 


College, 


ot the Y. M. C. A. War Work: Mr. T. 
S. MacLane and Mrs. Francis Rogers, 
of the Overseas Entertainment Serv 


ice; Mrs. Edith Shatto King, Manager 
of the National Social Workers Ex 
change: Porter R Lee, Director of the 
New York School of Social Work. 
The varied luncheon meetings on 
Mondays and Wednesdays proved to be 


happy social 


events, the entire group 
being entertained by the New York 
School of Social Work, the Chemical 
National Bank, The National Cloak 
and Suit Company and other hosts. On 
Monday afternoons the entire group 
took trips to various points of indus 


trial and social interest, such as Little 
italy, Chinatown, The Battleship Ariz 
ona, The Pilgrim Steam Laundry of 
Brooklyn, The Seaman’s Church Insti 
tute, the plant of the Bliss Manufac 
turing Company, etc 

Many alert members of the group 
used their Sundays to high advantage 
in listening to noted speakers who were 
preaching from New York pulpits 
\mong these were Dr. Robert EF. 
Speer, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Dr. G. A. 
Johnston Gypsy Smith, Dr 
Charles R. Brown, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke and Rey. A. M. Bramhill, Dr. 1 


Ross, 


J ( . , > . e ‘ 
R lover, Rev. J. D. Jones, of Eng 
land 

lhe concluding four days’ confe1 
ence on August 16-20 brought to a 


summary the impressions and work of 
the summer. Each member of the 
group presented a proposed program 


of Christian Community Service for 
his college town and his home town, 
ind a carefully prepared thesis based 
ipon his work during the summet 
\mong interesting titles were rhe 
Morale of the Blind as Affected by 


their Blindness,” “Successful Methods 
of Institutional Church Work in New 
York City,” “Some Examples of Hos 
ital Social Service in New York.” 
building the Bowery Man,” “What 
Vital Church 


Re 
Does a 


Relationship 


10 


Offer to Young Men on the Upper 
East Side?” “Is Industrial Democracy 
a True Expression of the Teachings of 
Jesus?” “The Character of Children as 
\ffected by Congested Living Condi- 
tions.” 

Throughout the summer the underly- 
ing thought of the group has been 
Christian vocational guidance on the 
basis of a trial method under close su- 
pervision. Each member of the group 
presented a full life work information 
statement. Confidential references and 
estimates in regard to each man were 
secured from former teachers and 
friends as well as the head workers of 
the institutions served and from six or 
more other members of the group. 
Physical and psychological tests were 
given and careful interviews were 
finally held with the men on the basis 
of all the data secured. The majority 
of them plan to enter specifically Chris- 
tian work, notably the ministry, but a 
variety of callings were represented. 

\ permanent organization was 
formed under the name “The College 
Summer Service Group in New York 
City 1919.” The purposes of the or- 
ganization will be to foster continued 
fellowship among the members, to aid 
in securing qualified men for similar 
service in future and to aid in 
spreading the gospel of social justice 
and service in accordance with the 
teachings of throughout the 
\merican colleges and thus through 
life. A few loval friends 
Student Movement have made 
financially this potential ex- 
periment in Christian service. 


years, 


Jesus 
the national 
of the 

possible 


What the Student Conference 
Did to Weatherford 


work! And 
going to something else! 
He is not field secretary of the South any 
longer, and some one else will preside 
over Y. M. C. A. Student Conferences at 
Blue Ridge in the years after this. It re- 
quires a considerable stretch of the imag 
ination to take in all the meaning of 
these eighteen years and to predict what 
the future is going to be. 

Early in the morning of the last day 


student 


ao 


Eighteen years in 


now he is 





W. D. WEATHERFORD 


at Blue Ridge, J. W. Bergthold, J. J. King 
and a few other secretaries were talking 
over the work for the day, and one ot 
them remarked, “Weatherford is leaving, 
and we ought to do something about it.” 
The hat was passed, and the coin was 
gathered. A big truck was commandeered, 
and the trip to Asheville, seventeen miles 
away, was made in profound secrecy, so 
far as the rest of the conference was 
concerned. 

The night meeting was held in the audi- 
torium, with C. G. Hounshell presiding in 
strong voice and much dignity. Fred 
Rindge finished his speed on industrial 
questions as well as possible under the 
circumstances, and Dean O. E. Brown 
came to the platform, where Weatherford 
sat in blissful ignorance of what was 
about to be pulled over on him. No one 
else knew, either, except the men who 
had parted with their money \s for 
that, no ever knows what Dean 
Brown is going to say when he mounts 
the platform. 

In a few minutes, however, the audi- 
ence caught the drift of his remarks, and 
for once in his life Dean Brown was 
clearly understood. He said something 
about the time when Weatherford wanted 
to sit down and rest, and that was the 
cue for a small crew of strong arm men 
who had been standing at the front door 
in visible agony for the preceding fifteen 
minutes. Their agony was due, not to 
Dr. Brown's long speech, but to some- 
thing they were holding up and could not 
put down. 

The strong arm squad came down the 
aisle bearing two heavy pieces of furni- 
ture which they finally managed to deposit 
on the platform, a chair and a couch you 
might call them, but the chair was one of 
these big affairs, in which a Fennell Tur- 
ner could recline with comfort. The 
couch was what Weatherford knows as a 
“Davenport,” since in his boyhood he lived 
in Texas; one of those long, roomy arti- 
cles in which you can lie in your boots, 
read Association Men and think about old 
times. Just the thing for a long evening 
when “Dad” Elliott comes to call, bring 
ing his particular brand of cigarettes 


one 


the sort advertised in the street cars, you 
remember ! 
The big audience took all these things 


in, and speech-making was suspended for 
ten minutes. Mrs. Weatherford was es 
corted to the platform, and W. D. was 
called on for a speech. He was at great 
disadvantage, for he could not make his 
usual talk under those conditions, but he 
got through pretty well, all things con 
sidered. 

Dr. W. D. Weatherford is loved and 
honored by the students in the South 
This tremendous outburst of applause and 
appreciation was but a surface indication 
of an affection deep and abiding. When 
Dean Brown called attention to Blue 
Ridge grounds with its stately buildings, 
its magnificent skyline and its immeasur- 
able “spirit,” and, pointing to Weather- 
ford, said: “If you seek his monument, 
look around you,” the audience stood on 
its feet and yelled and cheered and yelled 
again until High Top trembled with the 
noise of it. 


Not Blue Ridge grounds alone, but 
thousands of men from every college 
campus in the South bear testimony in 


the changed energy and direction of their 
lives that Weatherford during the past 
eighteen years moved among them. He is 
a young man still, full of an instigative 
passion to accomplish things for human 
improvement, and we will hear from him 
again in his new work. 
ONE OF 


rHE Crown. 
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Editorials 


The New Year 


O previcus generation of students 

have entered upon such a year 
as this. 

We must not allow this challenging 
truth to go dead on us. Some men 
will. There is a let-down after the 
tension of the war years. Some men 
did not get near enough to the vast 
catastrophe to be shaken by it; some 
passed through it as in a dream: some 
act as if a negligible accident had hap- 
pened in some distant country merely. 

It will be easy to slip back into the 
easy life of pre-war days. Yet no year, 
not even 1914, has been such a testing, 
crucial year. Listen to one of the 
greatest statesmen who has emerged in 
our generation: “There are difficult 
days ahead . . . (we) will be tested 
as never before in the searching times 
that are coming. The greatcst .u-ri- 
cane of history is raging over the 
world, and it is idle to expect that we 
shall be able to shelter ourselves from 
its effects. Vast changes are coming 
and are already beginning to loom into 
sight.” 

In such a day the place of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association on a col- 
lege campus takes on a new signifi- 
cance. It is easy to see the ways by 
which it can help to create that “spirit” 
which General Smuts declares will 
alone “see us through this crisis.” Al- 
most any feature of the Association 
program may be seen as contributory 
to such a spirit. Let us look at Bible 
study. A man who forms a habit of 
Bible study is daily reminded of the 
heights. How that is needed now! In 
the give and take of a discussion group 
he is encouraged to independent think- 
ing. That is needed now. In this way 
stalwart and unswerving convictions 
are built up. Were ever these values 
so urgently needed as this year? It is 
indeed hard to think of a more signi- 
ficant task than that resting upon the 
shoulders of the student officers of an 
Association this great year. 

The Central Aim 

How may Christian men in college, 
who are in preparation for the coming 
New Day, contribute most to its con- 
summation? This question cannot be 
answered by rhetoric. Some lines of 
procedure are as clear as the noonday 
sun to him who has learned from ex- 
perience. Men in places of present or 
possible responsibility for Christian 
work ought consciously to make a very 
clear and narrow definition of. their 
immediate objective. We are in 
danger of being confused by the num- 
ber of good things that should be done 
by some one, but not necessarily the 
President or any committee member of 
the Association. The task of such 
leaders is to concentrate their attention 
on a few of the unchanging essentials. 
Men ought to enter the doorway of the 
Christian life. That calls for conscious 
effort to introduce them to Him who 
is the Door. We must have men intel- 


ligently informed on the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus and His Apostles. That 
means an unceasing effort to promote 
the fertilizing practice of systematic, 
daily, Bible study. Men must learn to 
apply the principles of Jesus to their 
own conduct and to their relation to 
all men and women, everywhere. 

Our immediate, specific field is the 
whole college or university. From that 
center must flow waters of life, if we 
are to be true to our God-given trust. 
That will not happen. Only as those 
of us who see the infinite possibilities 
of the present situation strive unceas- 
ingly, by prayer and every other pos- 
sible effort, to win our fellows to the 
principles and program of Jesus for 
the individual and the world shall that 
objective be achieved. 


The International Convention 


HE International Convention 

meets in Detroit, November 1I9- 

23, 1919. Each Student Associa- 
tion which is in full accord with the 
\ssociation Movement is permitted to 
send two delegates and those Associa- 
tions with over one hundred members 
may send one additional delegate for 
each hundred or major fraction there- 
of. During each afternoon of the Con- 
vention student delegates will meet 
separately to consider the status and 
program of the Student Associations 
throughout North America. 

This Convention should be attended 
by selected representatives of the 
Movement in the colleges. It is the 
only legislative assembly of the general 
Association Movement. The decisions 
affecting the Student work between 
Conventions have to be given the sanc- 
tion of these quadrennial Conventions. 
For one thing there will be a definite 
proposal concerning the future organi- 
zation and work of the Committee of 
Counsel. 

Perhaps even more important than 
legislation concerning the Student De- 
partment itself, is the opportunity thus 
afforded to help other departments. 
Whenever any far-seeing and pro- 
gressive legislation is under considera- 
tion, the Student Associations will want 
to make their votes as well as their 
voices count. The delegates who attend 
will be reminded again of the unique 
opportunity the Student Department 
has to furnish leaders for the other de- 
partments of the Movement as well as 
for the work of the churches. 

It will not be an easy thing to send 
delegates both to this Convention and 
to the Volunteer Convention. Gener- 
ally speaking, the local workers should 
give all possible publicity and emphasis 
to the strong and large delegation to 
the Student Volunteer Movement Con- 
vention in the Christmas holidays. 
While this is being done, it will not be 
difficult to select from the mature stud- 
ents or other permanent influences in 
the college some thoughtful men who 
will, by attending the International 
Convention, contribute their counsel in 
shaping the policies of the Movement 
and bring the best results back to their 
institution. 


News and Views 


Reference is made elsewhere to tie 
occasion when the delegates from the 
Southern colleges ex- 
pressed their esteem 
for W. D. Weather- 
ford and their appre- 
ciation for the years 
of service which he has given to the 
students of the South. Dr. Weather- 
ford has made a unique and _ last- 
ing contribution to the Student Move- 
ment in this country. Probably no 
secretary, with the exception of 
Dr. Mott, has served longer in Stu- 
dent work. He had labored steadily 
to build up strong Associations in the 
colleges and schools of the South. Be- 
side that he had made a valuable con- 
tribution to the entire Student work by 
his studies in the field of apologetics 
and personal evangelism both by his 
practice and by his books. It is a com- 
pliment to the Student Department, as 
well as to Dr. Weatherford, that he 
should be chosen to undertake the task 
of establishing a new Association train- 
ing college in the South. Unquestion- 
ably he is admirably fitted to serve the 
whole Association Movement in this 
way. Only for such a service and be- 
cause he will still be available for help 
in the college world, the Student De- 
partment and the college men of the 
South release Weatherford from the 
position of leadership which he has 
held so long. 


A Promotion 


The commencement exercises of last 
June were everywhere unique. The 
baccalaureate sermon 
partook of this and 
in almost every in- 
stance was worthy of 
the hour. Among the 
messages which have come to our atten- 
tion, two or three are worth repeating. 

President Hadley of Yale pointed out 
that Abraham Lincoln had fifty years 
ago pointed out the only way in which 
the living can worthily commemorate 
the dead. He continued, “The need of 
this admonition is even greater today 
than it was when Lincoln spoke, for 
the dangers to freedom are more im- 
mediate and more complex today than 
they were fifty years ago. Today 
we have to secure freedom to men of 
many races, with many standards of 
law and morals. More are accustomed 
to a despotic authority than to the exer- 
cise of self-government.” 

President Hibben of Princeton spoke 
a true word when he said that the need 
of the world today has created many 
other callings than those open to the 
graduates of former generations. Said 
he: “There is a demand, strong and 
urgent, for leaders in the great human 
movement which seeks to give a new 
life to men, not only the length but in 
the increasing depth and broader scope 
of these years upon the earth.” 

Many organizations—some to combat 
the beginnings and progress of disease, 
others to study poverty and crime, 
others to promote welfare in some way 
or other—are calling for the consecra- 
tion of the lives of college men today. 
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Baccalaureate 


High Lights 














President Lowell of Harvard spoke 

igorous word of caution, saying that 
history gives little warrant for the ex- 
pectation that the unselfish purposes 
and lofty ideals inspired by the war will 
prove permanent. “Everywhere,” he 
said, “we shall need more conviction, 
strongly held and sustained by strenu- 
ous moral effort.” 


One of the most encouraging things 
about the new year is the return to 
Student work r sev- 

Return of eral men who were, 
Former during the war, tem- 
Secretaries porarily drawn away 


to other service. This 
not only because we 
welcome again the fellowship of some 


is encouraging 


whose places would be very hard to 
fill, but also because it gives evidence 
of enlarging vision on the part of lo- 
cal selecting committees. It is very 


clear that for 


hristian 


the leadership of the 
forces of a great university 
maturity and training are demanded as 


well as undying sympathy with stu- 
dent leadership. 

\mong those who have recently 
taken up important new poSitions are 
the following: 

R. H. Edwards goes to Cornell 
University as General Secretary from 
an important adminstrative position 
with the Eastern Department of the 
War Work Council. Ray Legate 


goes to Mississippi State Student work 


from headquarters work with the 
\merican Red Triangle in England. 
I cyat ivailed himself of several Oop 
irtunities to get in touch with the 
British Student Movement. Frank 


Olmstead, formerly of 


Committee, 


Michigan State 
Pennsylvania 
carries a Croix de 
Hoffman returns to 
Kansas University 
with prison 
where he was 
entered the 
formerly of 
Side, New 
working with 
goes to Massachu 
Roy John 
service to be 
for the 
city of 


goes to 
State College He 
Guerre. Conrad 

his former post at 
four years’ 


attet service 


ers of war in 

after 
W allace 
Dartmouth and West 
York, and more recently 
the du Soldat, 
setts Institute of 
returns from overseas 
come intercollegiate secretary 
important institutions in the 
Nashville 


W. N 


(e1 many, 
interned \merica 


war. Ross. 


Fovet 


Technology. 


Mendenball becomes State 
Student Secretary of Indiana after a 
term of service under the Red Triangle 
in Mesopotamia. W. W. Crutchfield, 


formerly Secretary for the Southwest 


returns after a year’s enforced rest, to 
become Secretary at Oklahoma A. & 
M. Hugh Moran, also a former mem 


} 


ver of the Staff of the Student Depart 


ment, who has been in Siberia and 
Russia during the last few years, joins 
the staff at Cornell University. Cap 
tain |. M. MacKendrick of Canada, who 
vas associated with “Dad” Elliott in 
the S. A. T. C. work of the Central 
Department, has joined the staff at th« 
University Illinois. Samuel M. Shoe 
maker, Ir., returns to Princeton Uni- 


versity as General Secretary. H. F. 
State Student Secre 
lennessee. 


Comer becomes 


tary fot 
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WAITING TO REGISTER AT BLUE RIDGE 


A Student’s Note Book 


The coming of Dr. John Kelman 
from Edinburgh to succeed Dr. 
Jowett as pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York is 
of special interest to American 
students He has been at the North- 
field Conference and on a visit here 
during the first year of the war he 
visited several universities. It was 
with regret that he could not return 
later to answer the demands from 
other colleges that he visit them. 

* * ” 
In these days when all eyes are 


watching developments at Smyrna and 
other parts of the Turkish Empire be- 
cause of the division to be made of that 
territory and the tense situation politi- 
cally, it is interesting to know that in a 
party of seven missionaries of the 
\merican Board who left for Smyrna 
in August were included S. Ralph Har- 
low and J. K. Birge, both of whom have 
come to be well known to American 
students. Mr. Harlow traveled a great 
deal during the last two years, repre- 
senting both the Student Volunteer 
Movement and the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, speaking on the op- 
portunities and needs of the Near 


East. Mr. Birge has been traveling in 
New England, especially among the 


Preparatory Schools. Both are worthy 
representatives of American students in 
the leadership of the work of the Near 
East. All their friends will wish them 
Godspeed as they take up again their 
Christian ministry in that part of the 
world at this critical time. Mr. Humes- 
ton, who accompanies them, is a grad- 
uate of Pomona College, California. 


* x * 


One of the faculty changes of espe 
cial interest is the announcement that 
Herbert F. Evans, formerly of Grin 
nell College, is joining the faculty 
of the Pacific Theological Seminary 
as Professor of Religious Education. 
Dr. Evans will be remembered as one 
who helped in the promotion of the 
“Northfield Study Program” which im- 
mediately followed the conference of 
the Student Volunteer Movement at 
Northfield in the winter of 1917-18 
He visited many colleges in the West 
and Southwest. Very after 
ward he left for France, where he 
served for over a year, part of which 
time he was director of the entire re 
ligious work in the A. E. F. Undoubt- 
edly Dr. Evans will be of much help 


to student leaders on the Pacific Coast 
& * 


soon 


The study made by Dr. Mott before 
the war of the migrations of students 
showed how extensive these had _ be- 
come, and emphasized their possible in 
fluence for world brotherhood. Since 
that time the strains of migration have 
been diverted, and, we are glad to note, 
have more largely affected our Amer- 
ican students. We are unable yet to 
appreciate the effect of the thousand 
doughboys enrolled in French univer- 


sities, and two thousand in Britain. One 
hundred Australians are now studying 
at the University of California. The 


other day fourteen French students ar- 
rived to take courses in American uni- 
versities, as holders of scholarships 
created by the gifts of the American 
army students in France. They were 
met at the pier by a representative of 
the Committee on Friendly Relations, 
which is exerting such a helpful influ- 
ence in providing contacts with the 
best of American life. 
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New Field Secretaries 


Among the new workers who will rep- 
resent the Department during the new 
year will be found at least two new field 
secretaries of the International Commit- 
tee. Clarence P. Shedd has become the 
representative of this Committee in the 
New England territory. Shedd has the 
most experience of all the Student work- 
ers now in this field, as he has for several 
years been the representative of the Mass- 
achusetts and Rhode Island States Com- 
mittee. During the war he was for some 
time a representative in the Northeastern 
Military Department of the Personnel 
Bureau, and later had charge of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps in that re- 
gion. Mr. Shedd is the author of “The 
History of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association,” which will soon be 
published by the Association Press. 

B. M. Cherrington, who is now stu- 
dent secretary of the International Com- 
mittee in the Rocky Mountain terri- 
tory, of which the Estes Park Confer- 
ence is the: center, has been for many 
years secretary at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Before taking up secretarial duties 
he was Camp Secretary at Camp Lewis in 
the Northwest. During his administra- 
tion at the University of California a 
plan of organization was worked out 
whereby representatives of the denomina- 
tions kept their work formulated di- 
rectly with the general Association work 
This plan of organization of the work in 
State Universities has met with such gen 
eral approval that it has become a state 
ment of the Committee of Reference and 
will doubtless be adapted to the enlarge 
ment work in many of the great univer- 
sity centers. Mr. Cherrington has been a 
representative of the Pacific Coast on the 
Committee of Counsel. 

Sherwood S. Day takes up the work of 
representing the united Christian move- 
ment in Theological Seminaries. This 
position has been vacant during the war 
period, before which time it was occupied 
by the Rev. Paul Micou, now secretary 
of the Collegiate Division of the Gen- 
eral Educational Board of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Day was one of 
the Secretaries at Yale University before 
he went out to India, where he served 
under the International Committee. After 
this period of service in India Mr. Day 
came back to America for a period of 
study at Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Following this he returned to the Far 
East, where with Frank Buchman he 
helped to promote a series of remarkable 
campaigns for personal evangelism in 
China, Korea and Japan. Mr. Day al- 
ready has many friends in the leadership 
»f the Student Movement in different sec- 
tions of the Country, who will welcome 
his mission and ministry in the Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. There should be a much 
closer relationship between the Seminaries 
and the general Student Movement and no 
one could be better fitted to lead in such a 
forward movement. 

W. H. Tinker, who acted as field secre- 
tary in the South last year, becomes sec- 
retary for the Middle Atlantic states. 


A Contest Open to American 
Students 


\ttention is again called to the fact that 
the Walker Trust of the University of St. 
Andrew's, Scotland, invites essays on 
“Spiritual Regeneration as the Basis of 
World Reconstruction.” The following 
prizes are offered for the most widely 
helpful essays: 








THE CONFERENCE OF SECRETARIES AT LAKE GENEVA 


1. Students’ Prizes—4 prizes £25 each, 
one of which is open to students of 
the United States. 

2. Open prize of £200—open to any one 

in any part of the world. 

It is suggested that the length of the 
essay be from 12,000 to 15,000 words. 
Further information will gladly be given 
by the Student Department, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Secretaries in Training 


No national conference or school for 
Student secretaries was held this sum- 
mer. To furnish in its place adequate 
training for the many secretaries who will 
be this autumn facing the college work, 
several sectional schools were held. In 
the South the men assembled as usual at 
Blue Ridge for a month of serious work 
under Professor Horne, Drs. Poteat, 
Brown and Weatherford. For the first 
time at Hollister, Geneva, and As‘lomar 
groups met at the same time and place 
as the general Association school. The 
reciprocal advantages of this plan were 
never so evident. At Estes Park and 
Northfield the secretaries stayed over 
after the Student Conference for a three- 
day conference. These meetings of study, 
discussion and prayer promise much for 
the leadership of the work this winter. 





A. M. TRAWICK 


The demand for experienced secre- 
taries will make it increasingly desirable 
for Student secretaries to secure summer 
school training. 


A. M. Trawick 


It is with a feeling of sincere regret that 
we come to realize that Professor A. M. 
Trawick has actually left the Student As- 
sociation field and has again taken up his 
chosen profession of teaching. While the 
title “professor” clung tu him throughout 
all the years of his connection with the 
Student work, it was not in any sense due 
to professorial dignity but was solely be- 
cause of the real fitness of the title. 

He made his profession. That is, he 
stood for certain definite things in the 
Student work. Furthermore, he made his 
life and actions count in the direction of 
his professions. And that reminds us of 
the other name by which he will always 
be known to many of us—‘“Count” Tra- 
wick. 

We shall miss “Professor” Trawick 
because he leaves us a heritage of genu- 
ineness of character, thoroughness of 
work and love, which amounted to a sane 
passion for his task. And, what is more 
characteristic of a real professor, he 
leaves us—as he always left students, pro- 
fessors, and secretaries with whom he 
came in contact—a real desire to attain 
to the same high standards in character 
and work which he set for himself. 

We shall miss “Count” Trawick be- 
cause of his genial personality, his un- 
ending good humor, his cordial brother- 
liness to all, and that quality of spirit 
which binds’kindred spirits to a man with 
absolute loyalty. 

Professor Trawick served the Student 
Department for eight years in the capac- 
ity of social service secretary. During 
the months of the war and the difficult 
period of the S.A.T.C. work he won the 
distinction of having visited more Student 
\ssociations and of making a personal 
contribution to more students than any 
other man. His work among the Negro 
race was particularly appreciated on ac- 
count of his sincerity of speech and ac- 
tion. There are a few, if any white men 
in the entire South who are more entirely 
trusted and respected by the Negro race. 

We shall follow him with keen interest 
in his future career, and predict for him 
greater and greater happiness in his in- 
creasing usefulness to the kingdom of 
God, as a member of the faculty of the 
Scarritt Bible Training School at Kansas 
City, Missouri. And—we shall want him 
back in the Student work often for con- 
tinued counsel and inspiration. 
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FENNEL P. TURNER 


Volunteer 
Secretary 


New Movement 


With the possible exception of Dr. Mott 


man has had a more extensive, a 
ntinuous, and in many important 
S] s a more helpful connection with 


our North American Student Movement 
thar Fennell P lurner Graduating 

t Vanderbilt University, and after 
serving some years as State Secretary 

he Carolinas, he became in 1897 the 
(;,eneral Secretary of the Student Volun 
teer lovement for Foreign Missions 


venty-two years of service with 


t Movement have been marked by fear 
devotion to duty and wisdom in lead 

\t one tim the Student Volunteer 
Movement did not command the full con- 
dence of at least certain sections of the 
Churcl During Mr. Turner’s secretary- 
ship the Movement has been accepted in 
full faith by practically every Protestant 


denomination in America as the recog 
red and effective inter-denominational 
ssionary recruiting agency, and the full 
t possible cooperation is cheerfully 
en and enjoyed. The Church Mission 
Boards look to this recruiting agency 
quite generally, indeed, almost universally, 
o discover, in some respects to train, and 
uggest to them the men and women 
foreign missionary candidates. 


Mr. Turner’s impression or influence 


on the life of one of his 2ss0c tates 15S 
perhaps typical of his influence on thous 
ind He impresses that one associate as 


humble and self-effacing in spirit—glad 
to work in the background without rec- 
enition, and to be misunderstood or 
criticized without the least evidence of 
bad feeling, because he is eager for the 
great cause of Christ. His fairness in 
decision and thoroughness in work are 
qualities which his associates admit. In 
these days of unrest and ill-feeling, to 
impress ones fellows as having the 
friendly spirit of Jesus in the countless 
daily relationships is a mark of distinc- 

n, and a priceless possession. This fine 
personal spirit doubtless comes from un- 
hurried daily fellowship with the source 
f all love and power, Jesus Christ. Add 
to these personal qualities an exception- 
ally wide and minute knowledge of the 
aims, methods and leadership of a very 
reat number of Christian organizations, 
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including missionary societies, and you 
can easily see why the Committee of Ref- 
erence and Counsel of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference should insist on Mr. 
Turner’s further help as its Secretary. 


While he will be missed much in the 
Student Movement Staff, there is satis 
faction in the knowledge that his counsel 
and friendship are still available for all 


ot wus. 


Robert Wilder, who succeeds Mr. Tur 
ner as General Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, is a Princeton man. 
He accompanied Princeton’s delegation to 
the first North American Student Con- 
ference, which was held under Mr. 
Moody’s direction at Mt. Hermon, Mass., 
in 1886. It was there, thirty-three years ago 
this Summer, that the movement of which 
he is now secretary, had its origin. Those 
who have not heard Mr. Wilder tell how 
this missionary recruiting burden was laid 
on the hearts of his sister and himself 
in such singular fashion, and how they 
prayed almost without ceasing until thx 
consummation of their desire in this or 
ganization at the conference have missed 
a story unmatched for fascination and 
for evidence of God’s leadership. 


Mr. Wilder was in a real sense the 
founder of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, and during 
the first year of his field secretaryship 
with the movement more than 1,000 vol- 
unteer decisions were secured. After sev 
eral years’ missionary service in India 
he was related to the British Movement 
with special responsibility for developing 
missionary life in their unions and for 
the foreign students. As a part of this 
latter service he traveled widely among 
that student movements of Europe. After 
this world-wide Christian service he re- 
turns to the leadership of the Movement, 
which he prayed into existence, with as 
fine an equipment in personality, experi- 
ence and spiritual power as any Christian 
organization could hope to command in 
any man. 

lo know Robert Wilder is to love him 
and follow him, because you soon are 
convinced that he himself is led of God. 
Students and faculty members throughout 
the United States and Canada will find 
it a privilege to support his suggestions, 
ind use Mr. Wilder extensively in the 
colleges. 


Life Work Guidance and 
Recruiting 


The distinction between recruiting for 
definite Christian callings and life-work 
guidance was stressed this year at sev- 
eral of the Student Summer Conferences. 

While some of the students were sure 
that they desired to give their lives to 
certain so-called Christian callings, it was 
quite apparent that a much larger num- 
ber desired definite life-work guidance. 
This demand had been anticipated and 
self-analysis blanks and record-of-inter- 
view cards provided. 

The self-analysis blank was filled out 
by the student and then carefully studied 
by one of the conference leaders before 
the interview was held. The value of the 
information secured by the self-analysis 
blank may be stated briefly: 


1. It helped greatly to reveal the student 
to himself. 

2. It provided thoroughgoing information 
regarding the student that enabled the 
interviewer: 





ROBERT P. WILDER 


(a) To be far more definite in his own 
counsel to the student 

(b) To determine whether the student 
needed real life-work guidance or whether 
he was ready for immediate recruiting. 

(c) To determine just what leader upon 
the conference grounds would be of most 
service to the man. 

The _ record-of-interview cards were 
given only to the leaders of the Confer- 
ence with the request that they use the 
cards to record their impressions of all 
men interviewed. The card had been very 
carefully prepared and served its purpose 
admirably. 

All self-analysis blanks and _ record 
of-interview cards were turned in to the 
executive secretary of the Conference, 
or to certain official church leaders for 
whom the student concerned may have 
expressed a preference. 

The attempt to base life-work guidance 
and recruiting upon a_ thorough-going 
analysis of each student commended itself 
strongly to many of the leaders of the 
two or three conferences where the ex- 
periment was given right of way and the 
following recommendations made: 


1. That self-analysis blanks and record-of- 
interview cards be used at all summer con- 
ferences next year (It was also felt that 
they should be used by all college and 
university Associations.) 

2. That each Bible class leader be held 
responsible: 

(a) For getting each member of his class 
to fill out the self-analysis blank. 

(b) For a careful study of the blank to 
determine just what the student needed 
and what particular leader upon the grounds 
could aid him most. 

(c) To arrange for whatever interviews 
his students needed and secure from the 
interviewers their impressions concerning 
the student interviewed. 

(d) To turn over to the executive secre- 
tary at the end of the conference all self- 
analysis blanks and _record-of-interview 
cards. 

3. That the official denominational leaders 
of the conference be asked to interview the 
men of their own denomination and suffi- 
cient data given them far enough in ad- 
vance to make their interview most effec- 
tive. 


Other suggestions were made, but the 
above seemed to meet with very general 
approval and are indicative of very real 
progress along the line of life-work guid- 
ance and recruiting. 
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Dry (>) Statistics 
Student conferences are probably the 
most interesting in the world. Where else 
can one find such enthusiasm, such good- 
fellowship, such promise, and such depth 


of conviction in any group of people? 
The conference of the Middle West 
held last June at Lake Geneva, Wis., was 
one of the largest, if not the largest, Stu- 
dent Summer Conference ever held in 
this country. The following studies of 
the delegates are of interest: 
Student Conference Delegates 
Illinois 206 
Indiana 85 
iowa o2 ee eee 
Michigan . , jineusae. Se 
Minnesota . . es 14 
North Dakota . ee s 
Ohio Serre pe 149 
ee DED bd convorsouveven 18 
We BD ced pane wzcenasdbicka Oe 
—- 632 
a Delegates 
ND <x 05:6 Geeta 0 Oe ee ah 57 
Japanese ° 17 y 
eg RS acaarainete ~ Secretarial Register 
Cae DON cscccrtcccccce BE 
Miscellaneous 32 - New England 
— 73 156 CONNECTICUT 
Leaders and Visitors........... 136 Wesleyan University, Herman Lum 
Faculty Representatives... <a 37 Yale University, George B. Stewart, Jr 
, MAINE ? 
ba.es College, Harry W. Rowe 
Total Attendance......... 961 sowdoin College, Kussell McGown 
University of Maine, Oscar L, Whalen 
; : MASSACHUSe1l1S—Sta.e Student Secretary, Lyman 
Discussion Group Report Morehouse 
Wenhet 6S COE. .ccdcccnssxocess Amherst College, fag ——" G. Field 
. ar . ‘ x Massachuse.ts Agri. College, Ceci] G. Fielder 
Classes with Perfect Attendance.. 18 Massachusetts Inst, of Teeh., Wallace M. Ross 
Percentage Attendance (Camp)..... 97.9% Tufis College, David M, Cheney 
Williams College, T. B. Withington 
: Worcester Poly. Institute, Willard B. Anthony 
Intended Professions NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DRGOUNG ..« 4-0 ba eansde an be0e%enees 56 Dartmouth College. Ralph J. Ric mesdeen _ 
eQCi: Sarratarveht 9 New Har hire State College, Kaiph De isher 
Asso sation Se retaryship Aiea | 24 RHODE ISLA iammen Morehouse, State 
3usiness ...... Renee Wideweewe: Tae Brown University, George Heidt 
Chemistrv 3 VERMONI 
ero mr eae tabs cga EAD Ss SR 1S Norwich University, Alfred L. Graham 
Jentistry ere RRS ESP ae University of Vermont, Ralph H. Rowse 
Engineering eiscakctistapeorer ; 
Journalism . ; ae 6 Middle Atlantic 
Law 30 NEW YORK—C. L. Shepard, State Student Secretary 
Medicine 49 Bulfa.o University, KR. M. DeWitt 
a . ea ‘ Pe o College of the City of New York, Lewis 5. Burchard 
i eee ° . cocceccevcee 36 Columbia University, T. E. Radeclut, J. DU. MecvUready, 
inis 95 Mex Meede: 
Ministry ie So ee ee eee — Cornell University, R. H,. Edwards, J. A. G. Moore, 
Religious Work . teseeeeeee J. D. W. Fetter, Hugh A. Moran 
I 4 Cosmopolitan Club, P. K. Hitti, ». C. Ling 
Teaching n9 N. Y. C. Intercollegiate, Secy., Harry Edmonds 
SRSTIAG . New York University, W. Swan 
Undecided 156 Rochester University, William A. Shimer 
Miscellaneous ............. v 5 Syracuse University, R. H. Spaulding 
Beecmncous "ggg MARYLAND 
3 a Johns Hopkins University, E. Pearce Hayes 
Denominations Represented NEW JERSEY 
laptist 59 Princeton University, Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr., David 
oer eee Sete Eee ere ee ee eee R. Shotwell, Henry P. Van Dusen 
Christian 30 Rutgers College, E. C. Brown 
Congregational . 48 PENNSYLVANIA—George W. Morrison, State Student 
. 9« Secretary 
Church Of Brethrem. ....ccccscccscese 23 Dickinson College, Andrew N. Bixler 
Cen Ge Gc bad ct eesaveredewns 4 Lehigh University, J. Mask, Frey : 
‘ ~ Penn State College, Frank D. Olmsteac 
Chure WN Of GOd.... 0. . eee eee eee eens 8 University of Pennsylvania, M. Willard Lampe, Ph 
Episcopal ...-...----s+eeeeeeeeeeees 9 D., D. S. How, A. W. Stevenson, J. R. Hart, IJr., 
Evangelical 39 Caro!us ». Harry 
i a a 16 University of Pittsburgh, Herbert M. Moore 
PE psc¢eoiccccnededddeeeeeaieie ae Ss 
: outh 
Me nnonite 13 ALABAMA 
Methodist 163 Alabama Polytechnic Institute, D. F, Folger 
Presbyterian 98 GEORGIA 
R '~ ‘ i 17 Georgia Polytechnic Institute, E. L. Secrest 
rerormed ..... e800 e008 0000 66 oe eee ‘ FLORI 
Sree EPOEEINON a cccccdsccessctccce OE University of Wieride. George E. White 
Miscellaneous 99 ENTUCKY- Zerfoss, State Student Secretary 
oe 8 F re ee eee a te pe RE R. W. Owen 
Not Given... .....ccesecees 16 MISSISSIPPI—Ray H. legate, i, Secretary 
Non- I sc SS ee a ee 1 Mississippi A. & M. College, Ben ogers 
ee ° 32 NORTH CAROLINA--J. E. ‘Johnson, State Student 
i ms i Secretary : : 
Activities Stet Cottage of North, Coretina. E. 8S. King 
. jati ~side yake Forest College, James Turner 
AS80C iation Presidents ............. 104 University of North Carolina, W. R. Wunsch 
ee Ee ere er reer 125 Davidson College, R. W. Miles, Jr 
Church and S. S. Workers.......... 34 SOUTH CAROL 
Past 19 Clemson A. & M. College, P. B. Holtzendorf 
as ors th iit Aaa eh lilt In tsi at ° University of South Caroiina, R. G. Bell 
DE GG 54 Rtas dh ehEE He Oe Ne ReeeeRe 291 TENNESSEE—H{. F. Comer, State Student Secretary 
I 1} k J 
scells " 7" 4 Nashville Intercollegiate Secretary, oy John 
Miscellaneous 59 e Vanderbilt University, Charles K. Leslie 
—— 632 University of Tennessee, W. H. Morgan 
Attendance at Summer Conferences 1919 
Foreign Leaders and 
Delegates Students Faculty Visitors Total 
a ret 397 213 21 73 704 
ee ee 438 7 56 67 568 
cee GOUOWR 5... ccceacces 632 156 37 136 961 
EE Pes ee 159 8 43 31 241 
re ’ 268 
| ICR Pen 119 21 48 188 
SNE: viss dendevenens 183 20 24 227 
Kings Mountain ......... 115 12 127 























VOLLEY BALL TOURNAMENT AT NORTHFIELD 


VIRGINIA 
University of Virginia, J. L. White 
Virginia Medical College, P. B. Trig 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Paul Derring 


Middle West 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago Metropolitan Secy., L. C. Hollister 
Chicago University, Gerald K. Smith 
Northwes‘ern University, Law, Dental & Medical 
Fred Galiger 
West Side Professional 
G. L. Truby 
Northwestern University, C. 
University of Illinois, 
Kendrick, M. L 


Hayes 
INDIANA—W. W. 
Culver Military 


Schools, Harry Bigglestone, 
DeWitt Norton 

Henry E. Wilson, J. M. Mac- 
Coldwell, H. W. Colvin, C. D. 


Mendenhall, 
A = , 


State Student Secretary 


John Henderson 






Indiana University, ‘ Uphaus 
Purdue University, o F. Hall, R. 8S. Kenyon 
10WA—Lee J. Gillis, State Student Secretary 


Grinnell College, Carl Compton 
lowa State College, Fred Hansen, 


8. J. Schreiner 
MICHIGA 


Michigan Agrl. College, Ernest V. Hartman 

University of Michigan, T. S. Evans 
MINNESOTA 

Minnesota Agr]. College, W. L. Witte 


University of Minnesota, 
NORTH DAKOTA 

N. D. Agrl. College, H. J. 

University of North Dako‘a, 
OHIO—-H. L. Seamans, State 

Mount Union College, E. L, 

Oberlin College,Walter N. James 

Ohio State University, Huntley Dupre, J. A. 

University of Cincinnati, F. K. Hoehler 
SOUTH DAKOTA-—Reginald Bell, State 

retary 
University 


Cyrus Barnum 


Thompson 

Harry Terrell 
Student Secretary 
Bandy 

Park 
Student Sec- 


of South Dakota, O. Emil Lindstrom 


South Dakota Agrl. College, Carl Metzger 
WISCONSIN—Ray V. Sowers, State Student Secretary 
University of Wisconsin, F. E. Wolf 
Southwest 
ARKANSAS 
Arkaysas Universi‘y, W. S. Gregson 
MISSOURI 
University of Missouri, J. K. O’Heeron 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. & M. College W. 

Oklahoma University, Otto Brewer 
TEXAS—John A. Erhard, State S udent 

University of Texas, T. W. Currie 


W. Crutchfield 


Secretary 


Rocky Mountain 


W. N. Van Slyck, State Student Secre- 


COLORADO- 
tary 


University of Colorado, Major A. G. Brown 
Colorado Agri. College, Roy McCullough 
KANSAS—-M. H. McKean, State S'udent Secretary 
University of Kansas, Conrad Hoffman 
NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska, Don Heffley 
TAH 
Utah 
wyYom 
University of Wyoming, Walter Watson 


Pacific Coast 


Agricultural College, Gerald M. Wrisley 
ING 


ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Guy Harris 
CALIFORNIA 


Pomona College, C. N. Hand 
University of California, E. L. 


Devendorf, Harry 
Anderson, Harry Kingman, K. 8 


Jue (Chinese) 


Leland Stanford University, A. E. Worthy, F. E 
Morgan 
University of So. California, John McGinnis 
IDAHO—Paul L. Newmeyer, S'ate Student Secretary 
University of Idaho, James McPherson 
OREGON—Paul L. Newmeyer, State Student Secretary, 
Oregon Agrl. College, D. V. Poling 
WASHINGTON 


University of Washington, C. L 


Maxfield 
Washington State College, 


Charles Stewart 


Colored Secretaries 


ALABAMA « 

agee 1 & “ry Inst., J. J. Rhoads 
pistRict oF “COLU BIA 

Howard University J G. Logan 

GEORGIA—P. J. Blackwell, State Student Secretary 
FLORIDA—Mr. James, State Student Secretary 
KENTUCKY—C. L. Harris, State Student Secretary 
TEXAS—E. L. Gordor, State Student Secretary 


VIRGINIA—J. H. McGrew. Sta‘e Student Secretary 
Hampton any Lawrence Flemminger 
SOUTH CAROLIN 
South Carolina State College, R. H. Gordon 
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Demos is in the Saddle 


kK have a very widely known 

porkitect, up our way, who, in 

obedience to the public clamor 
for fancy cuts of meat, determined to 
build a hog registering 99.76% pork; 
no waste, scrap, scrapple, or souse, but 
chops. 

So, after much patience and many 
studious hours spent over his blue- 
prints, he constructed an oblong hog, 
with a tiny, highly-artistic foot at cach 
corner thereof. 

The evolution was watched with re 
spectful interest by all of the skilled 
porkitects in this and many other lands. 
They said, in one voice, “When fully 
completed this will be some hog!” 

Yet, when the logical conclusion ha:‘1 
been achieved, the perfected pork-chop 
hog was unable to locomote upon his 
fragile foundation. His defect was 
obvious. He needed legs to stand on. 
The porkitects of the world turned 
away, saying, “What we want is a hog 
with stronger legs.” 

Now, they will try to outdo one an- 
other building better legs. 

You can carry any good thing too 
far. So soon as the general public 
realizes that the good thing has been 
carried too far it rushes off in the 
opposite direction for a remedy- but 
doesn’t know when it has found the 
remedy. Once started in that direc- 
tion, it keeps going until everybody on 
earth knows it has carried the good 
thing too far again. Trying to find a 
general specific that will cure all the 
ills of the social order, now and for- 
ever more, is much like the search for 
the city of Detour. One sees the point- 
ing hand indicating the way to Detour 

but nobody seems to report having 
arrived there. 

Take aristocracy—for example. If 
you had asked anybody, a couple of 


Blairstown Faculty Song 


Doctor Sharp, sir, here’s to you, 

We like your grub, we live your view; 
We come from far, we come from near, 
We hope you'll ask us back next year. 


Here's to Irving, Conference King, 
He leads in prayer and makes us sing; 
He doesn’t mind our criticism 

But pours forth further witticism. 


Old King Birge in Palm Beach suit 
Is pretty sporty and very cute 

He bats his head when he goes to pry 
In the good old Moslem way. 


The man who sings us till we're blue 

Is Marshall M. Bartholomew ; 

If he taught the Russians similar squeeks 
No wonder they are Bolsheviks. 


Here’s to the Millers, the Gold Dust twins, 
They wash us clean of all our sins; 
lo Persians Bill will teach ascetics, 

While Francis leads the mass athletics. 
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parasangs ago, who were the aristo- 
crats, he would have replied, “The 
Pedigreed.” A little later the same 
query would have been answered, “The 
Rich.” Of late we have fallen into the 
pleasant habit of saying, “The Intel- 
lectuals.” 

It’s quite too long a story to account 
for these changes in the definition of 
“aristocrat.” Perhaps you know the 
tale. It is bound in many volumes. 
And the’ books are all red. When it 
was required that one be pedigreed to 
be worth notice, that was undoubtedly 
a good thing—at the start—else it 
wouldn’t have started. But they car- 
ried this goed thing too far. There 
was a reaction. Then the despised 
merchant (which might mean trader 
or highwayman—just as in these pres- 
ent days of profiteering) came into his 
own. The Rich told the Pedigreed 
where to get off. The supremacy of 
the Rich was succeeded—in our coun- 
try, at least—by the supremacy of the 
Intellectuals. You and I know that the 
best people are the college-trained, and 
that we have an inalienable right to 
dictate to our current social order. But 
we seem to have carried this idea too 
far. 

Just now young Demos is in the 
saddle, galloping a mad Tam-o’-Shanter 
to goodness-knows-whither. The din- 
ner-pail is not only dictating to the 
limousine but hooting at the labora- 
tory. 

College opens again. Thousands of 
students take up their old task, or their 
new one, assured that the present 
“trend” is to be ephemeral. In a few 
days the “restlessness” will be quieted. 
The “submerged tenth,” having come 
up for air, will close the hatches and 
duck again, presently. 

Don’t be too sure about that. 





Students of the World 


It is interesting to note the number of 
Student Movements that have permanent 
buildings as centres and headquarters of 
work Among these are the British with 
the Student Movement House in London, 
the Japanese with a building in Tokyo, the 
Swiss with student foyers at Geneva and 
Lausanne, the French with several foyers 
at Paris, Montpellier, Lyon and Toulouse, 
and the Dutch which has its headquarters 
in Castle Hardenbroek. 


The Tokyo Imperial University Student’s 
Christian Association has opened a Legal 
Counsel Bureau “to serve the common peo- 
ple at a minimum of cost and with a 
maximum of kindness.”’ 


At the last meeting of the general com- 
mittee of the Australasian Student Move- 
ment, the basis of membership, the 
strengthening of the Bible study program, 
student evangelism and work in secondary 
schools were among the most important 
problems discussed. 


What’s to be done, then? Obviously, 
we “college-trained” must mind our 
step in the precarious travel of the 
hour. We had carried a good thing 
too far. We had bred a college type 
with too much chest and crust, and not 
quite enough friendly grip in_ the 
fingers of the right hand. Moreover, 
we had pooh-poohed some of the older 
instincts of mankind, on the ground 
that they were vestigial race-fears, etc. 
Many of us had swapped God for a 
bunch of formule deduced in the 
chemical and physical laboratories. We 
were trying to rid ourselves of unten- 
able superstitions. Then we made war 
upon our own racial instincts. We 
went too far. 

A newly-rich man _ was. strolling 
through The Louvre. He had not 
troubled to provide himself with a 
catalog. He made a brief inspection 
of a few of the paintings, leaning 
across the rail in an effort to get as 
close to them as possible. Presently, in 
a voice of fretfulness and annoyance, 
he said to the old verger, “I’ve been 
hearing, all my life, about these mas- 
terpieces. I’ve just looked at them. 
I’m frankly disappointed. I don’t see 
anything in them at all. They’re very 
ordinary, I should say.” 

“Sir,” replied the verger, “these 
pictures are not on trial; but the spec- 
tators are!” 

Not many college students will have 
the discernment to appraise the present 
crisis, or sense the present need. The 
few who do so may have much to say 
of future interest. These few will be 
men of spiritual vision, to whom God 
is a tremendous Reality. 

Our world is very ill of a disease 
that indicates a prompt infusion of 
Vital Faith. If you have it, you can 
help. 


From the last reports plans were being 
made for nine summer conferences in dif- 
ferent parts of China, as follows: 

Shantung, June 25-July 2 

North China, June 27-July 4 

West China, July 2-9 

Central Coast Provinces, July 3-10 

Yangtse Valley, July 4-11 

Shansi, July 4-10 

Manchuria, July 16-23 

Honan, August 23-29 

South China, September 2-9 
*ifteen hundred delegates were expected 
to attend these conferences, and these fif- 
teen hundred will, in the fall, touch closely 
fifteen thousand non-Christian fellow stu- 
dents. 

As we go to press word comes that be- 
cause of the political excitement among 
students it was impossible to hold the 
Yangtse Valley Conference. 

In an address before the French Legisla- 
ture recently M. Tardieu made the state- 
ment that 56 per cent of the men in the 
French army under thirty-one years of age 
had been killed in the war. As this in- 
cludes practically the entire student body 
of France we are reminded anew of the 
tremendous sacrifice made by the students 
of that nation. 
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